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Combined Campaign Amasses $1,900,000 Plus; 
Leads As Number One Fund for Judaism 


OMBINED CAMPAIGN for Ameri- 
C can Reform Judaism con- 
cluded its 1956-57 effort at the end 
of June with a record attainment 
of more than $1,900,000 in con- 
tributed funds to give it distinction 
as the foremost nation-wide re- 
ligious effort in the American 
Jewish community. 

This new record surpassed the 
previous mark of $1,770,000 
achieved by Combined Campaign 
in 1955-56. 

Combined Campaign is the Re- 
form Jewish community’s fund- 
raising effort for support of Lib- 
eral Judaism’s national institutions 
—the Union of American Hebrew 
Congregations and the Hebrew 
Union College-Jewish Institute of 
Religion. 

A. B. Polinsky of Duluth, Minn., 
General Chairman of Combined 
Campaign, termed the new record 
“another significant milestone in 
the Campaign’s historic effort to 
marshal new friends and greater 
funds for works of faith more 
necessary today than ever before. 


Stresses Individual Gifts 


“We of Combined Campaign 
have nothing but the highest praise 
for the men and women who took 
their responsibilities to heart,” he 
declared. He expressed the hope 
that many more members of con- 
gregations would respond to the 
Combined Campaign this coming 
fall and winter, asserting that “no 
person is doing his utmost for the 
spread of our faith and its en- 
hancement who merely pays his 
temple dues and ignores our 
sacred national institutions.” 

“The facts show dramatically,” 
the General Chairman declared, 
“that, without the support of the 
individual Reform Jew, the na- 
tional institutions would soon go 
into bankruptcy—with disastrous 
consequences for Liberal Judaism.” 





R. POLINSKY ANNOUNCED that 
M the Combined Campaign for 
the 1957-58 fiscal year will be in- 
augurated formally in mid-October 
at a National Leadership Mobili- 
zation in Cincinnati. 

The Campaign, he noted, will 
be seeking a total of $2,619,433 
—a sum that represents the 1957- 
58 financial needs of the Union of 
American Hebrew Congregations 
and the Hebrew Union College- 
Jewish Institute of Religion. 

The Campaign’s top leadership, 
now being formed, already in- 
cludes Mr. Polinsky as General 
Chairman; Mrs. Hugo Dalsheimer 
of Pikesville, Md., and Marvin J. 
Silberman of New York, Associate 
Chairmen; Benjamin H. Swig of 
San Francisco, Honorary Chair- 
man; Philip N. Coleman of Jack- 
sonville, Fla., Special Gifts Chair- 
man; and Irving S. Schneider of 
New York, Executive Vice-Chair- 
man. 
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Campaign Greats 


OMBINED CAMPAIGN for 

American Reform Juda- 
ism made two distinctive 
awards during its 1956-57 
nation-wide campaign — one 
of them without precedent in 
the history of American Re- 
form Jewry. 
HERBERT H. LEHMAN, 
former United States Sena- 
tor, four-time governor of 
the State of New York and 
the first Director-General of 
the United Nations Relief 
and Rehabilitation Adminis- 
tration( UNRRA), was named 
American Reform Jewry’s 
“Man of the Century.” The 
award, presented by Com- 
bined Campaign with the 
concurrence of the Union of 
American Hebrew Congrega- 
tions and the Hebrew Union 
College — Jewish Institute of 
Religion, was in recognition 
of Mr. Lehman’s magnificent 
record of service to America, 
democracy and Judaism. The 
award was presented on 
Wednesday, May 1, 1957 in 
Toronto during the 44th 
Biennial General Assembly of 
the Union of American He- 
brew Congregations. 
JUDGE EMIL N. BAAR, for- 
mer New York Supreme 
Court Justice and a_veter- 
an Board member of the 
U.A.H.C., was named “Man 
of the Year” for his out- 
standing services to the na- 
tional institution of American 
Reform Judaism and to the 
Reform Jewish community at 
large. Judge Baar served as 
co-chairman of the 1956-57 
Combined Campaign in 
greater New York and is 
continuing in this post. 
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Editorials 


Let’s End This Outrage 


N MATTER HOW explained, the 
surrender of the U. S. to big- 
otry at Dharhan is outrageous. At 
the behest of benighted Saudi 
Arabia, our Air Force not only de- 
grades itself by screening Jewish 
personnel from service in the 
Dharhan Air Base but permits the 
curtailment of religious freedom 
for Christian. chaplains and serv- 
icemen there, as well. 

If citizens will register their pro- 
tests vigorously enough, this blem- 
ish can be erased. Temple social 
action committees should make the 
Dharhan disgrace one of their chief 
targets. We hope that during the 
Holydays every temple member 
will underscore his desire for right- 
eousness by writing a letter to the 
President, or his representative in 
Washington, demanding an end to 
this outrage! 


A Blow for Democracy 


HE CAUSE OF democracy was 
{ pans advanced when the 
UAHC Biennial adopted the Pro- 
portional Dues Plan. This calls 
upon congregations to alter the 
basis of their dues to the Union 
from the former flat amount to a 
10% figure, so that if your temple 
dues are, say, $100, the congrega- 
tion will bill you for $110 and 
remit the difference towards the 
maintenance of the Union and the 
Hebrew Union College-Jewish In- 
stitute of Religion. 
The “10% Plan” will not inter- 
fere with the solicitation of gifts 
to the Combined Campaign, but 


will broaden the base for its sun- 
port. Already in effect in some 30 
temples, the plan allows more peo- 
ple than ever to join the exciting 
task of keeping the Reform move- 
ment strong and ever more useful. 

For this advance, the movement 
is primarily indebted to the plan’s 
chief sponsor, Louis Broido, the 
well-known UAHC board member 
whose words and works on behalf 
of worthy causes are always not- 
able. Our compliments to Mr. 
Broido and our hope that by 1958, 
when the plan takes effect, every- 
one will rejoice in its many ad- 
vantages, 


Holy 
_ ARRIVAL OF the High Holy- 


days is a good time to renew 
our understanding of what we 
mean by holy in Judaism. 

In our faith, holiness does not 
imply removal from life, but im- 
mersion in it. By the quality of 
our deeds in mundane matters do 
we create holiness. We sanctify the 
secular by investing it with decen- 
cy, restraint and unselfishness. 

It is our prayer that during the 
year 5718 holiness will emerge to 
an unprecedented extent out of the 
actions and passions of society. In 
this spirit, the UAHC, its officers 
and affiliates extend to all fervent 
good wishes for a year of spiritual 
enrichment. 





IN MEMORIAM 
LEE M. FRIEDMAN 
1871-1957 
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THE COVER: 

Pictured with Shofar in hand is 
Maurice N. Barrett, veteran theat- 
rical impressario and radio and tel- 
evision writer, who for several 
vears has lent his considerable tal- 
ents to the Union of American He- 
brew Congregations as a volunteer 
writer, producer, and consultant in 
the field of audio-visual education. 











NCE AGAIN, A CONVENTION of 
O the Union of American He- 
brew Congregations made history. 

The Union’s Assembly in Toron- 
to last Spring, with unforgettable 
hospitality lavished upon the visi- 
tors by the Toronto Jewish com- 
munity, especially the Holy Blos- 
som Temple which was celebrating 
its centennial, was not only the 
best-attended ever; it was the larg- 
est convocation ever held under the 
auspices of a national Jewish reli- 
gious group in the history of North 
America. 

But the convention, the first to 
take place outside of territorial 
United States, created more than 
attendance records. It marked a 
new high in enthusiasm and in 
achievement. 

From the moment that Rabbi 
Maurice N. Eisendrath, the Union’s 
president, began his “State of Our 
Union” address in a Toronto thea- 
ter filled to capacity with 4,000 
delegates, alternates and visitors, to 
the moment when Board Chairman 
Judge Solomon Elsner gavelled the 
convention to a close, the Toronto 
atmosphere was charged with an 
air of accomplishment and reli- 
gious questing. 

The deeds and decisions of the 
convention were considerable. But 
its dominating fact was the exuber- 
ant spirit of the delegates as they 
thronged plenaries, workshops, 
idea clinics and business sessions 
in search of ways and means to 
maximize the spiritual contents of 
their lives. 


The dynamism of the contem- 
porary Reform movement was in 
throbbing evidence at the conven- 
tion, or rather conventions, as the 
Toronto meet brought together 
Union delegates for their 44th Gen- 
eral Assembly, Sisterhood for its 
21st and the National Association 
of Temple Secretaries for its 8th. 

Notable, for instance, was the 
success of a challenging innova- 
tion, seminars in theology, led by 
outstanding scholars and rabbis. 
Exploring such themes as the God 
concept, the prophetic ideals, the 
Chosen People idea, the purpose in 
life, these seminars were marked 
by discussions of a high maturity. 

The convention theme, “Reform 
Judaism: Principles in Action,” 
was explored in plenary sessions by 
eminent rabbis and laymen, in 
smaller meetings which buzzed with 
excitement, and in the lobbies 
throughout the days and the nights 
of the convention. A reading of 
temple bulletins and a scanning of 
the programs of Union regional 
conventions show that the theme 
still engages the lively interest of 
Reform Jews throughout the 550 
temples in the UAHC family. 

Some 300 delegates led some 30 
thronged workshops on temple ad- 
ministration, policies and _pro- 


grams. 

As the supreme authority in 
American Reform Judaism, the As- 
sembly adopted resolutions on a 
host of important issues. It also 
reached decisions on a number of 
significant matters affecting the 
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policies and the operations of the 
Union. 

In a pre-convention broadcast 
over the “Message of Israel,” Dr. 
Eisendrath was interviewed by the 
religious editors of four publica- 
tions, The New York Times, Life, 
Newsweek, and Time. The news- 
men were especially interested in 
Reform’s attitude towards two 
questions: Israel and segregation. 
At the convention, the delegates 
gave resonant voice to their views 
on these matters. 


In Support of State of Israel 


and Mideast Justice 


WITH REGARD TO ISRAEL they reaf- 
firmed their “sense of solidarity,” 
and offered a “salute” to “our 
brethren for their heroic defense 
of freedom and right and for stand- 
ing fast and firm against the threat 
of aggression by Arab nations and 
the Soviet Union.” 

Also endorsed was the policy of 
the Union to cooperate with the 
presidents of other Jewish organi- 
zations on behalf of justice in the 
Middle East. 

For the first time, the Union con- 
demned the American Council for 
Judaism by name, charging it with 
“misrepresentations,” “impugning 
the loyalties” of other Jews, fur- 
nishing “material for professional 
anti-Semites and Arab propagan- 
dists,” and a view which “is at vari- 
ance with the view of the over- 
whelming majority of Reform 
Jews.” 
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Support of Desegregation 
Reiterated in Resolution 


THE DELEGATES ONCE AGAIN regis- 
tered “unequivocal support of the 
United States Supreme Court deci- 
sions banning racial segregation in 
the public schools.” They also 
called for the support of the prin- 
ciple of “equal housing opportuni- 
ties for all.” In another resolution, 
the Union pleaded for civil rights, 
terming President Eisenhower’s 
program “an’ important step for- 
ward in the safeguarding” of 
American liberties. 


OTHER RESOLUTIONS called 
for liberalized immigration, espe- 
cially on behalf of Jewish refugees 
from Egypt, and “progressive dis- 
armament by all nations through 


UN efforts.” 


Adoption of Broido Propor- 
tional Dues Plan 


A MAJOR ACTION WAS the adoption 
of the so-called Broido Proportion- 
al or Percentage Dues Plan. The 
new plan marks a change in the 
manner by which member-congre- 
gations give financial support to 
the Union. Hitherto, each congre- 
gation sent to the Union, as dues, 
$6.00 per member. Under the new 
plan, to go into effect in 1958, the 


JUDGE SOLOMON ELSNER, chair- 
man of UAHC Board, opens historic 
convention. Seated on dais (from 
left) were: Dr. Samuel S. Hollend- 
er, honorary Board chairman; Hon. 
David A. Croll, only Jew in Cana- 
dian Senate, who greeted delegates 
in name of the Dominion; Rabbi 
Eisendrath, UAHC president; Hon. 
Nathan Phillips, Mayor of Toronto, 
and, like Sen. Croll, a leader of 
Holy Blossom Temple of that city; 
Rabbi Israel Bettan, president of the 
Central Conference of American 
rabbis; Dr. Arthur Jacobs, new UAHC 
administrative secretary; Judge Emil 
N. Baar, UAHC vice-chairman and 
convention program chairman; Rabbi 
Jay Kaufman, newly elected vice- 
president of the Union; and Lee 
Richman, U@HC comptroller. Not vis- 
ible is Laurie T. Simonsky, of To- 
ronto, who was chairman of com- 
mittee on arrangements. 

News of Dr. Bettan’s death came as 
this issue wnet to press. 
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dues will be 10% of what each 
member pays to the temple. 
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TEMPLE DUES BILLS look like this where 
Ten Percent plan, adopted by Biennial for 
all temples, is in effect. Above one is used 
in Temple Israel, Dayton, Ohio. 


Hailed as a more democratic pro- 
cedure, based on the American and 
Jewish principles of “ability to 
pay, the new plan will regularize 
the flow of funds into the Union, 
which shares them with the Hebrew 
Union College-Jewish Institute of 
Religion. The plan is already in ef- 
fect in some thirty temples. 

Individual gifts will continue to 
be solicited through the Combined 
Campaign. 

The plan’s architect and chief 
exponent was Louis Broido, mem- 
ber of the national board of the 
Union and chairman of a special 
committee which has, for several 
years, studied the financing of Re- 
form’s national institutions. Indi- 
vidual Combined Campaign con- 
tributors will be permitted to at- 
tribute their gifts to their temple’s 








LOUIS BROIDO 


CHIEF ARCHITECT of Proportional (“Ten 
Percent’) Dues Plan. 


quota, if they so wish. The admin- 
istration of the new plan will be in 
the hands of a special commission. 


OTHER CONSTITUTIONAL 
CHANGES adopted at Toronto in- 
clude the enlargement of the na- 
tional Union board to 150 mem- 
bers, the changing of its name to 
Board of Trustees (formerly: Ex- 
ecutive Board), and the changing 
of the name of the Administrative 
Committee to the Executive Com- 
mittee (and its enlargement from 
25 to 30 members). 

(Continued on next page) 














THE TORONTO BIENNIAL (cont'd) 


Officers Are Elected 
to Union’s National Board 


AT A POST-CONVENTION MEETING, 
the Union’s national Board re- 
elected Judge Elsner as its chair- 
man. Vice-chairmen elected were: 
Judge Emil N. Baar, Brooklyn; 
Philip N. Coleman, Jacksonville; 
Joseph Eisner, New York; Oscar 
M. Lazrus, New York; Philip 


Meyers, Cincinnati; Earl Morse, 


UAHC OFFICERS 








Vice-Chairman Coleman (left) receiving 
award from Vice-Chairman Polinsky at Com- 
bined Campaign event. 








Treasurer Fain (left) and Associate Treas- 
urer Goldfarb, 


Great Neck, N. Y.; A. B. Polinsky, 
Duluth; and Benjamin H. Swig, 
San Francisco. Irving J. Fain, 


Providence, and Jack A. Goldfarb, 
New York, were reelected treas- 
urer and associate treasurer, re- 
spectively. 


Delegates Mourn 
Two Bereavements 


TWO BEREAVEMENTS SADDENED the 
delegates. One was the loss of Dr. 
Leo Baeck, president of the World 
Union for Progressive Judaism, the 
immortal German rabbi who mi- 
raculously survived Nazism and in- 
spired the world with his wisdom 
and courage. He was eulogized at 
a special service prepared by rab- 
bis who had been his pupils and in 
an address by Dr. Nelson Glueck, 
president of the College-Institute. 

The other blow was the death of 
Dr. Louis I. Egelson, beloved by 
two generations of Reform Jews 
for his forty-three years of service 
as the Union’s Administrative Sec- 
retary. His death, on the eve of the 
convention which he had done 
much to prepare, stunned Ameri- 
can Reform Jewry. He was saluted 
at a special service, with Dr. Eisen- 
drath offering the eulogy. 

A Louis I. Egelson Memorial 
Fund, for the establishment of a 
library at the House of Living Ju- 
daism, was announced. Contribu- 
tions are being sent to the Union, 
838 Fifth Avenue, New York 21, 
N.Y. 
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THE LATE RABBI EGELSON 


Mourned by delegates 


A New Name 
for the UAHC? 


A SESSION WHICH ENGENDERED high 
excitement was the one addressed 
by David Levitt, national Board 
member and chairman of the Un- 
ion’s Advisory Committee on Pub- 
lic Relations. Using slides to vivify 
his presentation, Mr. Levitt sound- 
ed a popular note when he ex- 
pressed dissatisfaction with the 
present name of the Union. The 
committee’s recommendation for a 
new name: American Union for 
Reform Judaism. Although the del- 
egates were evidently eager to ac- 
cept the proposal on the spot, Mr. 
Levitt explained that legalistic fac- 
tors made it impossible to submit 
the name for official consideration 
until the next Biennial. 


(Continued on next page) 


CROWDS 





THOUSANDS OF DELEGATES were on hand 
for the stimulating opening address by 
Rabbi Eisendrath, and attended the many 
workshops, business sessions and seminars. 


BROTHERHOOD SECTION } 
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THE TORONTO BIENNIAL (cont'd) 


The Debate Over a Guide 
of Ritual Practice 


THE WARMEST DEBATE at the Bien- 
nial was over the question of a 
ritual guide. The discussion about 
a guide, argued on the platform as 
well as in the hotel lobbies, went 
something like this: 


For: We need more order in Re- 
form. As Dr. Eisendrath stated, 
“Anarchy there is in a great part 
of Reform: hats on, hats off, rabbis 
robed or unrobed ... one day Rosh 
Ha-shono and two days also . . 
kosher kitchens . . . and ham and 
bacon, too; Bar Mitzvah encour- 
aged and Bar Mitzvah barred, Con- 
firmation at thirteen, fourteen, fif- 
teen, and sixteen, on Shovuos, on 
the Sunday or Friday after or be- 
Sore; . 2. 


Against: In the words of Rabbi 
Solomon B. Freehof: “Is it order 
and unity that we wish? Then let 
us observe that, as a matter of fact, 
we have achieved considerable uni- 
ty. ... There is much more uni- 
formity in our Reform congrega- 
tions than there is in the ever- 
changing neo-Orthodox congrega- 
tions, and much less mutual bitter- 
ness. There is much more similar- 
ity of practice in our movement 
than there is in the wide spectrum 
of Conservative congregations.” 


For: Yes, but many Reform Jews 
want to know what they are to do 
to give expression to their faith. 
They want to know what practices 


are no longer valid and which 
should be followed. 
Against: The moment you crys- 


tallize practices you cease to be Re- 
form. 

For: But we have a Union Prayer- 
book which is standardized. 


Against: Yes, but the prayer book 
was not officially adopted by a con- 
ference. It developed. 


For: But we do not seek a fixed 
code; we want a manual, or a 
cuide, or even a statement. 


Against: But such documents grad- 
ually become fixed, strangling the 
spirit of change which is the heart 


of Reform. 


(Continued on next page) 
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RELIGION EDITORS of noted periodicals took part in a pre-convention press conference 


broadcast over the American Broadcasting Company radio network on the ‘Message of 
Israel’ program. Participating were (from left): Rabbi Eisendrath; Mr. Archer Speers, 
Newsweek; Mr. Douglas Auchincloss, Time; Mr. George Dugan, New York Times; Mr. 
Life; Rabbi Jonah B. Wise, founder and moderator of the program. 


Richard S. Meryman, Jr., 





FINALE TO CONVENTION was banquet in huge Exposition Hall, with Rabbi Abba Hillel 
Silver the principal speaker. Other evening speakers were: Rabbis Roland B. Gittelsohn, 
Solomon B. Freehof, Barnett R. Brickner and Louis L. Mann, and Messrs. Frank Weil, chair- 
man of the Board of Governors of Hebrew Union College-Jewish Institute of Religion, and 
Irvin M. Shlenker, of Houston, UAHC Board member. 





OFFICERS OF THE NATIONAL ASSOCIATION of Temple Secretaries, which also convened 
in Toronto. Elected president was Louis J. Freehof (seated, center), Temple Emanu-el, San 
Francisco. Seated, right, is his predecessor, Bernard |. Pincus, Temple Israel, Boston, now 
an honorary board member. Others are, standing, from left: Henry S. Jacobs, Sinai, New 
Orleans, board chairman; Max Feder, Rodeph Sholom, New York, honorary board member; 
Chester G. Bandman, Rodef Shalom, Pittsburgh, honorary board member; Nathan Emanuel, 
Israel, New Rochelle, N. Y., vice-president; Frank J. Adler, B’nai Jehudah, Kansas City, Mo., 
administrative secretary. Seated, left: Jacob A. Weiss, Beth Emeth, Brooklyn, board chairman. 














IN A POST-CONVENTION 


THE TORONTO BIENNIAL (cont'd) 


And so on and on. A resolution 
submitted to the Biennial on this 
question was referred to the na- 
tional Board. 


Individual Honors 
Bestowed 
by the Union 


THE FOLLOWING MEMBERS of the 
Union’s administrative staff were 
singled out for special distinction 
and mention: 

DR. EISENDRATH was hailed on 
the thirtieth anniversary of his or- 
dination and, at the closing ban- 
quet, the delegates were apprised 
by Dr. Samuel S. Hollender, hon- 
orary Board chairman, that the 
Union president was being com- 





ROBERT BRISCOE, famous Jew who was 
mayor of Dublin, addressed Friday night 
services at Temple Israel, New Rochelle, 
during tour of U.S. Here (right) he admires 
Kiddush Cup presented to him on behalf 
of UAHC by temple’s rabbi, Dr. Jacob K. 
Shankman, new -head of World Union for 
Progressive Judaism, American section. 





TEMPLE PRESIDENTS 





GATHERING, above, temple presidents conferred with Rabbi Eisendrath. 


missioned to visit Reform Jewry 
of several overseas nations. 

RABBI JAY KAUFMAN, for almost 
ten years assistant to the president, 
was named vice-president of the 
Union. 

DR. EMANUEL GAMORAN, director 
of education, was praised for al- 
most 35 years of service. He was 
named Director Emeritus and will 
be succeeded as director by Rabbi 
Eugene Borowitz. 

DR. ARTHUR T. JACOBS was named 
Administrative Secretary, to suc- 
ceed the late Dr. Egelson. 

RABBI ERWIN HERMAN was named 
associate director of youth and co- 
ordinator of the Union’s regional 
activities. 

MR. MYRON SCHOEN was appoint- 
ed director of the Office of Syna- 


gogue Administration. 


NOTABLE PERSONAGES 





HEAD OF JEWISH WAR VETERANS AND 
HIS RABBI. Last year the president of the 
Jewish War Veterans of America was Wil- 
liam Carmen. Mr. Carmen, shown here 
(right), is a staunch member of Temple 
Shalom, of Newton, Mass., whose spiritual 
leader, Rabbi Murray |. Rothman (left), was 
national chaplain of the JWV. 


NEXT BIENNIAL: As they left 
Toronto, many delegates were 
heard saying they would start im- 
mediately to urge their temples to 
send full representation to the next 
Biennial, which will take place No- 
vember 15-19, 1959, at the Hotel 
Fontainebleau, Miami Beach, Flor- 


ida. 


What do you think of issues 
discussed at the Toronto Bien- 
nial? 


This magazine would like to 
know your opinion about the mat- 
ters discussed at the Biennial As- 
sembly. Send us your views and 
your suggestions for topics you 
think ought to be discussed in fu- 
ture gatherings of Reform Jewish 


bodies. 





FIRST JEW EVER ELECTED to the presidency 
of the American Medical Association | is 
David M. Allman, shown above (right) with 
his rabbi, Dr. Martin M. Weitz, in Temple 
Beth Israel, Atlantic City, N. J. Drs. Allman 
and Weitz were heard together on the 
Union’s radio program, ‘Message of Israel,’’ 
heard on the ABC network. 
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A High Holyday Parable 





The Rabbi’s Best Sermon 


tye ME TELL YOU the story of the rabbi who sought 
a suitable subject for his High Holyday sermon and 
and what happened to him and his sermon. 

He could not afford to travel abroad so he came up 
North during the summer to see what he could find 
in New York City. He browsed through the bookshops 
and saw a few Broadway plays with serious themes 
and then a bit of “luck” came his way. It happened 
that that summer the twenty-five young women who had 
been present at the Hiroshima disaster had just come 
to the city for surgical rehabilitation. They were being 
cared for at a Jewish hospital, and the rabbi, by special 
intervention, was able to interview them! 

Then, on one oppressively sultry and stifling sum- 
mer’s afternoon suffused with the stench and sounds 
of the city’s traffic and building program, he finally 
found himself on the fourth floor of the wards where 
the girls were domiciled. 

He pitied them there, so many miles from home, 
until he remembered their home was now also a place 
of horror, where they would walk only with masked 
faces so that none would embarrass them by beholding 
their disfigurations. 

He listened intently to the meek and modest obser- 
vations of Mrs. Yogiyama, their guide, as she re- 
counted their story. A saintly and selfless young 
woman; she told the rabbi about their long and difficult 
journey, about the oppressive silence of the wards, of 
the anxiety and anguish which the girls experienced, 
how difficult it had been for them to take the long 
journey, and the weeks required for the plastic surgery. 

Here in the non-airconditioned sections of the hos- 
pital, eight at a time, they reclined through the many 
weeks required for their restorative surgery. 

“But love cures anxiety,” Mrs. Yogiyama concluded, 
“even ten thousand miles away from home, and the 
girls are content to be in what is now for them a house 
of hope.” 

“What should I tell my people?” asked the rabbi. 

“Tell them,” she responded calmly and directly, 
“there were actually two series of operations, the first 
far more difficult than the second. The first therapy 
required the restoration of the souls of the girls, inner 
changes, confidence and faith in those who had been 
their enemies . . . the second, the physical therapy 
which would in time bring them to a normal rehabili- 
tation, to that life which they had left in Japan. 

“It is your people to whom we owe a special debt 
of gratitude,” she added carefully, “not only for what 
the Jewish doctors have done here, but also because 
of that spiritual contribution which your people 
brought to earth which now makes it possible for us, 
at opposite ends of the planet, to trust one another.” 

The rabbi said he would never forget her, nor that 





The author has asked for anonymity. 
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moment. Here a miracle was in the making, as great 
as any in ancient days. Here was ground for the 
foundations of a faith that could transcend the evil 
of the new atom and become a harbinger for new 
world order. 

As he returned to his car, hardly noticing the traffic 
ticket tied to the windshield wipers, he sensed some- 
thing real had happened at last. He was oblivious of 
the sweltering heat, the broken cadence of whirring 
sounds of traffic. He would never be the same! 

The message burned hot within him, gathering in 
intensity through the remaining weeks until that solemn 
Day of Atonement morning when he began to preach. 


E TOLD HIS CONGREGATION about the twenty-five 
H victims of the atomic bomb. He relayed to them 
the irrepressible courage which he had seen in their 
faces, heard in their voices. He reminded them that a 
Jew is not truly a Jew unless he gives himself to causes 
and efforts which would reduce carnage and hatred. 
He told them that the release of atomic energy must 
be countered by the release of spiritual energy which 
will be the only defense we have against the mushroom 
cloud. He told them that each one of them was a 
potential killer or curer of other men, dependent on 
how fully they cooperate in endeavors designed to 
bring blessings instead of blastings to their fellow men, 
Never before had he preached with such power and fer- 
vor. It was the best sermon he had ever delivered. 

The first one to reach him after the service was the 
temple president. 

“Rabbi,” he said crisply, “that was a good sermon. 
But too long. I thought you said you were going to 
hold it down to twenty-five minutes. You went on for 
thirty-two . . . I timed it myself.” 

Next in line to wish the rabbi a happy New Year 
was the Sisterhood president. “I liked your sermon, 
Rabbi,” she gushed, “but you’ve got to do something 
about that robe. I couldn’t take my eyes off of it all 
through the services. Those wrinkles! And look at 
those spots! You’ve got to have it cleaned and pressed 
before the next service. There were visitors here today, 
and we don’t want to feel ashamed of our rabbi!” 

With broad smile and vise-like grip, the Brotherhood 
president was now ready to extend salutations. Boomed 
he: “Rabbi, on a day like this why can’t you speak on 
a Jewish subject? After all, what have we got to do 
with those Japs! They gave us a lot of trouble and they 
deserved the licking we gave them.” 

Others passed by and their voices added up to a 
vague chorus of irrelevancies until the rabbi made out 
the clear whisper of his wife, “Dear, you’d better break 
away, so you can get a little rest at home before the 
children’s service this afternoon. And for heaven’s 
sake, get that glum look off your face. Smile!” 














Introducing Religion into Your Home: 
Some Tips for Parents Who Are Beginners 


E NEVER HAD ANY RELIGION 

in our home when I was a 
child but I want my children to 
have it.” 

This is the refrain of today, heard 
in the bright, new homes, intelli- 
gently planned for family living. 
It is a clear, hopeful phrase. The 
people who say it are earnest, edu- 
cated, and motivated by a keen 
interest as parents. But far too 
often a second refrain follows the 
first. “I can’t bring myself to do 
all those things at home. Lighting 
the Sabbath candles embarrasses 
me. I feel like a hypocrite.” And 
finally, the question, “What can | 
do, then, when my children come 
home and say, ‘Why don’t we do 
what they tell us about in Sunday 
School?’ ” 

Why should people as enlight- 
ened as today’s parents become 
overwhelmed by a feeling of in- 
feriority in the face of simple re- 
ligious expression? Perhaps it is 
a sense of the “Jewish” emptiness 
of our own past which we feel 
makes us somehow unworthy to 
undertake the task we have set our- 
selves. With our generation’s in- 
sistence upon research we feel that 
we must be cued, given background 
before we dare intrude our untried 
selves into religious participation. 
But there is not time to become 
steeped in all this background be- 
fore we begin in our homes. While 
we are attending courses and pour- 
ing over tomes of Jewish history, 
our children’s need grows more in- 
sistent, they grow older, and final- 
ly, in default, the moment of readi- 
ness goes by. 

But the time need not go by. 
There is no need for us to be de- 
feated either by our own worthy 
attempts to catch up with ourselves 





Mrs. Sandmel is the wife of Rabbi 
Samuel Sandmel, Provost of the He- 
brew Union College-Jewish Institute 
of Religion. She is the mother of 
three sons. 
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by Frances Fox Sandmel 


or by our lack of self-confidence. 
If there is any one formula to suc- 
cess in bringing religion to a for- 
merly unreligious home, it is to 
plunge in and let the elements teach 
you how to swim. We can learn, 
just as our children do, first 
through commitment and then pro- 
gressively through knowledge. We 
can learn by being ourselves begin- 
ners. The important thing is to 
begin. 


The First Plunge into 
Religious Observance 


WATER, WHEN YOU SWIM, has a way 
of holding you up if you do not 
struggle against it. So does,a feel- 
ing toward religion. Parents who 
have come to the decision to “make 
a religious home” because they be- 
lieve it is good and desirable need 





A PRAYER TO BEGIN MEALS 

(This is a mealtime prayer which 
parents may introduce into their 
homes, in accordance with sugges- 
tions made by Mrs. Sandmel in the 
accompanying article. It has been set 
to special music, which is available 
through the National Federation of 


Temple Youth, 838 Fifth Avenue, 
New York 21, N.Y.) 
Ha-motzi lechem min _ haw-aw- 


retz, 
We give thanks to God for bread, 
Our voices join in song together 
As our prayer is humbly said. 
Baw-ruch attaw Adonoy 
Elohaynu Melech haw-olawm 
Ha-motzi lechem min haw - aw- 

retz. Amen. 











have only a persistent faith in the 
goodness of their decision to keep 
their heads above this element 
which at first may feel so strange 
to them. It is the unfounded after- 
thoughts of reluctance, inadequacy, 
embarrassment that will drag them 
down, not the plunge into unfa- 
miliar observance, not their first 
inexpertness in form or procedure. 

To be unprepared, in knowledge 
or practice, for pursuing a goal 


does not mean it is hypocritical to 
pursue it. To have been brought 
up in a “religious” home and then 
for a while to have forsaken its 
practices does not mean that it is 
dishonest to begin them again. And 
even those parents who say, “I can 
find no need for all this in my own 
life, but I want my children to be 
exposed to it so that they can make 
their own choice,” need not be held 
back by fears that they are acting 
insincerely. They have, in their 
motives, the clearest justification 
for embarking, in the interest of 
others, upon a way of life about 
which they are themselves not en- 
tirely convinced. 

None of these self-deprecating 
doubts and arguments are weighty 
enough to serve as deterrents to 
“bringing religion into the home” 
unless the parents are really seek- 
ing to be deterred. And sincere par- 
ents who are deeply troubled by 
such doubts are overlooking a re- 
assuring first principle. Religion, 
for children, is at first a very pres- 
ent thing. There is a strong sense 
of possession as children learn for 
the first time about God, about the 
stories and activities of the holi- 
days. All this, they indicate in tell- 
ing us about it, is theirs. What par- 
ents, and only parents, can do is to 
nurture this sense of possession by 
seeing to it that what their children 
learn about religion is confirmed 
by their every-day experience. To 
hear and say simple prayers at 
home brings the new knowledge of 
God to a level at which the chil- 
dren can truly grasp it. 

Ceremonials, however simply ob- 
served at home, make the lessons 
about the Sabbath and the holidays 
come true. Participation, identifica- 
tion, a warm feeling of devotion, 
all these are the immediate ap- 
proaches through which a child 
comes to religion, long before the 
noble heritage becomes valid to 
him. The unique responsibility of 
parents is to make religion in the 
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child-limited present worth while 
and real, and leave it to teachers 
and trained historians to re-create 
the past. 
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benefits all the more because he 
has been assured from the outset 
that he belongs to the tradition that 
religious school talks about. And 
such a child is likely to feel and 
precipitate less conflict when he 
comes home with directions about 
how religion should be carried out 
in practice. A newly-observant par- 
ent can much more confidently face 
the question, “Why don’t we do 
things exactly the way Sunday 
School says?” than the question, 
“Why do we never do this at all?” 

But again the question, “How do 
we do it at all?” How does one be- 
gin “observing religion” ? How can 
you be sure you are doing it right? 
The truly Jewish answer to all this 
would be that it is almost impos- 
sible to do it wrong. Guidance in 
how to perform simple ceremonies 
can be obtained from materials 
available from the Union of Amer- 
ican Hebrew Congregations or 
from one’s own congregation. The 
child’s religious education, much 
of which is directed at the home, 
will certainly enrich and deepen 
this first information. But it is the 
spirit, the willingness to begin, and 
then to continue, that is, first and 
last, the most important. 


COME, LET US WELCOME THE SABBATH. 
Time to begin introducing ceremonials in 
your home is now, says author. Friday night 
meals are enhanced by the Sabbath Eve 
table ritual. Feeling of embarrassment is 
soon overcome by fathers and mothers who 
have “willingness to begin,” and do so 
when their children are very young. 


Build Your Own Heritage 


JUDAISM HAS ALWAYS VALUED inten- 
tion above perfection. Reform, 
which, for example, holds Sabbath 
evening services in all sincerity and 
devotion without regard to the ex- 
act time when three stars appear, 
has translated this acceptance of 
religious intention into a way of 
life. In Reform the basic religious 
meanings are firm, but the forms 
are fluid. Parents attempting ob- 
servances that are new to them can, 
within the given framework of cer- 
tain essentials, work out the sort of 
ceremonials that best evoke the re- 
sponse of their own families, and 
these ceremonies, as they are prac- 
ticed, become for that family basic 
tradition. It is encouraging as well 
as rather humbling to realize that, 
in Reform Judaism especially, each 
family is responsible for building 
anew what is already built. We all 
make religious heritage as we go 
along. And if we do not act, but 
stand paralyzed at the amount of 
heritage that we have not yet ab- 
sorbed and fear we will not catch 
up with, then we will never get 
around to creating anything but a 
negative heritage to hand on to our 
children. 

Religion in the home is within 
the reach and the ability of anyone 
who wants to have it there. And 
the forms through which this de- 
sire for overt religion is expressed, 
the individual ways in which it is 
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DIPPING AN APPLE into honey in the hope 
of a “sweet year.” This High Holyday table 
ceremony is practiced in the home of David 
Levitt, UAHC Board member and congre- 
gant of Temple Beth-El, Great Neck, N. Y., 
shown below with son, Andrew. 








put into practice, become for each 
particular family the right way. 


Even the dreaded beginning, the 
first Kiddush, the first Chanukah 
celebration, the first Seder, that in- 
augurates the new way of life, de- 
mands no resources of the beginner 
beyond those found in every hu- 
man heart. 

It is no more difficult to light 
Shabos candles than to light din- 
ner table candles for a joyous 
occasion. If you are glad that you 
have been permitted to live another 
week as a loving united family it 
should not be embarrassing or un- 
congenial or anything but natural 
to give thanks for it. “Thank God” 
is almost a secular idiom. All that 
is needed to make it the religious 
utterance it should be is to say it 
with your heart, and you have 
prayer. Prayer, religion, is after 
all, basically an expression of the 


simplest human emotions, joy 





A CHILDREN’S BEDTIME PRAYER 
O God, as I go to sleep tonight, 

I pray to You with all my might. 
Always keep me gay and bright, 
Help me be my parents’ delight, 
And teach me to enjoy what’s 

right. 
Sh’ma Yisroel, Adonoy Elohenu, 


Adonoy Echod. 








through thanks, and anxiety or 
hope through supplication. A reli- 
gious person, or a religious home, 
directs these emotions to a divine 
source, and further, taking the ex- 
ample of tradition, it uses occa- 
sions and ceremonies as the means 
to express these basic thanks and 
aspirations and the devotion to an 
ideal. 

There is nothing complicated or 
arcane about the religion that Jew- 
ish parents can foster and make 
grow in their homes with their 
children. 





PITY THE POOR BULLETIN EDITOR! 


On the Brink of Disaster 


by Minnie Litman 


O EDIT A Temple Bulletin is to 

live on the brink of disaster. 
Writing words and putting the 
Bulletin together are the least of 
your duties. You become a con- 
ciliator, a clearing-house for dates, 
the target for complaints and the 
scapegoat for anything that goes 
wrong with a temple program. 

The rabbi is often too busy to 
help. You learn to accept with 
gratitude a holiday message from 
him and bless him for leaving you 
alone. No one else does. 

Publicity chairmen hound you. 
“You gave Sisterhood a_ longer 
story.” “You gave the Bible class 
nothing.” “Junior Congregation is 
part of Temple too.” “Isn’t the 
Youth Group important?” 

But when you ask for copy, they 
tell you, “What’s your hurry?” 
Meanwhile, you have to contend 
with printers, mailing dates, postal 
regulations .. . headlines and dead- 
lines. 





Mrs. Oscar Litman is editor of the 
Temple Bulletin of Temple Sinai, 
Pittsburgh, Pa. 
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Who reads the Bulletin anyhow? 
Of a few you can be sure: The ones 
whose names you have omitted or 
misspelled, aspirants for your job, 
and chronic fault-finders. 


And the critics! In one week, a 
Bulletin editor I know was told her 
Bulletin ran too many acknowl- 
edgments and not enough acknowl- 
edgments. It was too wordy and too 
brief; too religious and too secu- 
lar; too intellectual and too simple. 


HOW OFTEN YOU ARE made to look 
foolish. Armed with facts you de- 
scribe a big event in great detail. 
The minute you drop the mailing 
at the post office, all plans are re- 
vised. The dinner becomes a supper 
dance; the reception becomes a 
dinner; the date is changed. It’s 
been publicized? No matter. Send 
a flyer. A flyer is the answer to 
all problems. 


Or you publish a committee list 
and invariably learn afterwards 
that half of them didn’t work at 
all. In fact, new members were 
added at the last minute, too late 
to be mentioned in the Bulletin. 


By wheedling and needling you 
secure the names of the ill and 
convalescing. The next woman you 
meet says, “My Sheldon had his 
tonsils removed; why didn’t you 
mention him?” 

The foregoing have been ex- 
perienced by all editors in one 
form or another. Yet, there does 
remain a great sense of satisfaction 
in the work. 

To educate a reading public is 
a slow process. The hope is that 
you may drop a seed somewhere. 
As a small cog in the wheels of 
Reform Judaism, perhaps we help 
move the vehicle on a little. We try 
to interpret the message of our 
faith and what our temple and its 
national parent body does. If we 
can make some contributions to a 
noble cause, we are, despite the 
handicaps, very proud indeed. 


A Mad Whirl 
by Maurice Meyer 


iv THERE WERE more readers who 
could write and fewer writers 
who could read, the life of a bul- 
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letin editor would be a simpler one. 
As it is, the editor’s life is one 
mad whirl of persuading his read- 
ers to write something and, the 
day after publication, performing 
counter-gyrations explaining to 
them why their material was cut, 
edited, or discarded. 


To the uninitiated, it would seem 
a matter of prime simplicity to get 
people to write for the bulletin. Go 
to any congregational meeting and 
you will come away convinced that 
there are more people with some- 
thing to say than you can shake a 
gavel at. Items of earthshaking im- 
portance are dropped gratuitously 
into the average member’s daily 
utterances, but getting him to put 
them on paper is another story. 


Sure, the chairman of the Fund- 
Raising Committee has evolved the 
gimmick of the century for raising 
forty-two thousand dollars. All he 
needs is publicity. Three weeks be- 


fore deadline the editor reminds 
him to prepare his story. A week 
later he promises copy “tomor- 
row.” Five days before turning 
copy over to the printer, our har- 
ried editor begs the chairman for 
a bare outline of the story, resolved 
to write it himself. The night be- 
fore going to press the editor writes 
the story on information gleaned 
from the chairman’s wife. Natu- 
rally he is criticized by the entire 
committee for distorting the story. 


OR PERHAPS WE ARE OVERLY criti- 
cal. Maybe the story was turned in. 
It might even have been turned in 
on time. But it ran to four pages 
of copy penciled in a prescriptional 
scrawl on paper that originally en- 
closed last Sunday’s lox. So the 
story is cut—and the chairman in- 
dignantly condemns the editor at 
the next board meeting! 

Being thick-skinned (and safely 
ensconced in a job that’no one else 
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wants anyway), the editor rolls 
with the punch and goes through 
the same procedure the following 
month with other chairmen. 

Now I'll swear on a galley of 
typographical errors that what I 
have told you about getting out a 
bulletin is true, but don’t weep 
for the editor. He took the job be- 
cause he is an egocentric mental 
extrovert to whom every question 
is an issue and every project a 
crusade. It is this that sustains him 
through the pressure hours when 
he is caught between the tightening 
jaws of late copy and a printer’s 
deadline. He is paid through a well- 
fed ego. By allowing him to edit 
your bulletin you have given him 
more actual gratification than you 
know. 


Mr. Meyer is Executive Secretary of 
the Suburban Temple, Wantagh, 
N. Y., and former editor of the North 
Shore Synagogue Bulletin. 








Meditation for Kol. Nidro 


by Esther H. Davis 


Ov Kol Nidre Eve we come to 
Thee, O God, painfully aware 
of promises broken and unfulfilled. 
We come with penitence and deep 
regret, but not with fear, for Thou 
art not a harsh taskmaster, but a 
loving Father, knowing our weak- 
nesses and ever ready with for- 
giveness. 

All our promises are now spread 
out befote Thee, on this eve, in 
sorry disarray, so few still intact 
and untarnished. Accept the few, 
and spread Thy cloak of mercy 
over the many, now splintered into 
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fragments beyond repair. 

And so tonight we stand before 
Thee, in the inescapable light of 
Thy Truth, stripped of all pre- 
tenses, surrounded by all our prom- 
ises and filled with shame for their 
beauty despoiled. Once again we 
beg the cloak of Thy mercy, to hide 
our nakedness and clothe us with 
humility. 

Thou art our God, the same yes- 
terday, today and always. Strong 
and mighty Thou art, yet gentle as 
a mother with her children. Out of 
the dust Thou hast made us and 


Thou rememberest our frame. 
Look not with anger but compas- 
sion on us as with humility we 
stand on the threshold of another 
year, grieved by our failure to keep 
Thy commandments in the past, 
but anxious, with Thy help, to be- 
gin again and to use the powers 
that Thou hast implanted within us 
to amend our ways. Cleanse Thou 
our thoughts and minds, strength- 
en our wills, and fill our hearts 
with Thy love, that we may go 
forth into the new year with fresh 
courage and resolve, walking only 
in the paths that Thou wouldst 
have us follow, keeping our prom- 
ises unbroken, to return to Thee 
brighter and more attuned to Thy 
glorious teachings. 
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WHAT IS A JEWISH BOOK? 


by Meyer Levin 


O MY MIND, a Jewish book is one which in its very 
T genesis is related to Jewish life and thought. It is 
all the more Jewish as it seeks to continue in the char- 
acteristic search for moral beauty in human behavior. 
Other literatures, too, contain these themes; the Jewish 
book develops them in the particular light of Jewish 
experience.. 

Non-Jews can, of course, absorb this material and 
write dominantly Jewish books. Thomas Mann’s books 
about Joseph are, to me, Jewish books, akin, as Maurice 
Samuels has pointed out, to midrashim in their con- 
tinuous illumination of moral values. On the other 
hand, Hersey’'s The Wall, though it deals entirely with 
Jews, remains for me cold and outside our tradition. 

Obviously, as in all art, such judgments must be 
subjective, and I am submitting controversial judg- 
ments at once, so as to make it clear that this is a 
personal discussion. 

On this basis we may examine some novels of the 
American Jewish scene by Jewish writers. 

There have been two tendencies in this literature. 
One is an effort toward emotional understanding of 
the Jew in American society to be reached through 
sympathy. The other is self-critical exposure, often 
bordering on self-hatred. 

On the positive road, the first milestone is Abraham 
Cahan’s Rise of David Levinsky, the warm, wise, and 
tragic account of an immigrant’s effort to find mean- 
ing in his American life. Another milestone was Ludwig 
Lewisohn’s The Island Within which, though more a 
tract than a novel, showed again how the principal 
drive of Jewish character is toward a useful social 
adjustment. 

Along with other books of our period, the Jewish 
novel turned from moral to psychological projection, 
with Henry Roth’s beautiful study of childhood, Call 
It Sleep. But still the main line of Jewish tradition was 
intact, for the novel’s great absorption is in the intense 
struggle of father, mother, and child, to love each 
other, to be good people. 


New Folk Material 


THE SUCCEEDING PERIOD in the thirties was dominated 
by the sociological novel, and here, I think, one may 
mention Myron Brinig’s work, notably The Singer- 
manns, and my own novel, The Old Bunch, as examples 
of studies of Jews in American society, trying to pro- 
duce positive values. My own book was an effort at 
a group study, embracing a whole range of characters, 
a few of whom succumbed to destructive motives and 





Mr. Levin is the well-known author of the best seller, 
Compulsion. 
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hateful pressures, but the great majority of whom, 
as in any living Jewish community, I believe, were 
striving to be good people. I might point to the opening 
chapter of the book as typical of its direction, in that 
it described a club meeting at which the kids, just out 
of high school, try to learn something about the new 
wonder of radio, even while flirtations, schemes, and 
random projects are in progress. 

Recently, we have had a splendid addition to Jew- 
ish fiction in Charles Angoff’s In the Morning Light, 
which is a warm and tender portrait of the tran- 
sition period in the life of a family in Boston, as it 
moves from a dominantly Yiddish toward an English- 
based culture. 

In our own day, the many sociological phenomena 
such as the UJA campaigns, the building of community 
centers, the Chanukah-Christmas debates, could serve 
as the folk material for novels. None of them is men- 
tioned in the fiction about the Jews that gets before 
the larger public. 

Why? First, there is the reluctance of publishers 
(and the most reluctant are Jewish publishers) to deal 
with works of Jewish folk content. A novel about Jews 
must be over-dramatized around some sensational as- 
pect of “the Jewish problem,” such as intermarriage. 

Many Jewish writers, realizing that their natural 
tendency toward writing about their own people could 
become a professional handicap, have—TI think, sub- 
consciously—turned upon the wholesome aspects of 
Jewish life with hatred. This has produced a whole 
stream of books which might be termed self-critical, 
were it not that their publication in a hostile environ- 
ment gives them, rather, a destructive role. This ten- 
dency is, I think, a matter for community concern. 

Few authors today will deny their social responsibil- 
ity. If there were wide publication and readership for 
books about “good Jews,” we would not need to be 
concerned over the books about “bad Jews.” But a 
glance at the twenty-five cent reprint titles dealing with 
Jews would convince anyone that the vast majority of 
Jews in this country are gangsters, cheats, lechers, 
murderers. Nor can anyone claim that these are works 
of such high literary merit as to be beyond criticism for 
content. 

One of the most widely offered books about an Amer- 
ican Jew today is the paper-cover edition of A Stone for 
Danny Fisher, by a Jewish writer, Harold Robbins. 
When this book was brought out by Knopf in hard 
cover, I pointed out its dangers, particularly if released 
to the millions of less intelligent readers in the vio- 
lence-seeking mass market audience. For it is precisely 
on these levels that prejudice-building material takes 
effect. 
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Yet the paper-cover publishers paid a record high 
price for the reprint rights to this book; a price so 
high that several millions of copies will have to be sold 
before the royalties are written off. 


The Pulp Level 


WHAT WILL THESE MILLIONS of books tell their readers 
about Jews? Danny Fisher is a young fighter who 
yields to the lures offered by a certain Maxie, a boss- 
gangster (Jewish), to throw his fights, so that betting 
can be profitable. Among the lures is a Jewish prosti- 
tute, posing as non-Jewish. Danny’s athletic coach is 
a lecherous ‘promoter (Jewish, of course) whom 
Danny’s sister marries for money. Danny spies on his 
brother-in-law, catches him making love to his secre- 
tary and blackmails him. All these athletic Jewish 
characters are exempt from war duty; they engage in 
black-marketing truckloads of cigarettes. They are, of 
course, disloyal to each other, double- and triple-cross- 
ing their own relatives, and eventually shooting it out. 

“If this book had been written to order for serial- 
ization in Der Sturmer, it need have been no different.” 

“A companion volume was Leonard Bishop’s first 
novel, Down All Your Streets, brought out by Dial 
Press, which is Jewish in management.” 

The hero is a Jewish fighter, a has-been who becomes 
a dope addict, and ends up “pushing the stuff” on 
high school children. Mr. Bishop is a writer of more 
talent than Mr. Robbins, and included a few balancing 
elements in the characters of the sons of the decaying 
Jew. There was, indeed, enough of a sense of striving, 
and a sympathy of conscience, in the sons and in the 
mother, to make one ready to accept the entire book, 
with simply the regret that it fell to the public at a 
time when its negative meanings would be augmented 
through its relationship to other books of the same 


kind. 


MEYER LEVIN, author of article on these 
pages, is shown second from left in photo 
taken of Seder which was televised last 
Passover at the House of Living Judaism, 
the New York headquarters of the Union of 
American Hebrew Congregations. Entitled, 
“The Empty Cup,” the telecast, seen over 
the American Broadcasting Company net- 
work, also featured Rabbi Maurice N. 
Eisendrath (shown at head of table), Leon- 
ard Lyons, Eli Wallach, Bess Myerson and 
an ensemble of cantors from the Hebrew 
Union School of Sacred Music. 


i ROSH HASHANAH, 1957 


“Sheer Vice” 


BUT MR. BISHOP’S CONFUSED and confusing relation- 
ship to Jewish life is even more disturbing in his second 
novel. The Days of My Love tells of a pair of Jews in 
the fund-raising racket. They prevail upon a Catholic 
priest to permit the use of his church as a charity front, 
allocating 10 per cent of their collection to the cause, 
while they engage in the telephone solicitation swindle. 

As if this is not enough, we are treated to a scene in 
which a high executive of the UJA makes every effort 
to recruit the hero-racketeer into the UJA staff “be- 
cause we need your type of person!” And in the end, 
by persistence, he succeeds. But to suggest such a pat- 
tern in a novel is an insult to every Jew who has worked 
for the UJA, donated money to the UJA, received 
money from the UJA and quite aside from the purpose 
of this article, I take this occasion to declare that Mr. 
Bishop owes the Jewish people an apology and a re- 
traction; his publisher owes the same. 

What makes a man write that way? On the surface 
level, Mr. Bishop is following the pattern of iconoclasm 
outmoded since the twenties; he is advocating the un- 
fettered life, peddling the message of anarchy. But on 
another level, he is following in the tradition of self- 
hating Jewish literature established by such books as 
I Can Get It for You Wholesale, What Makes Sammy 
Run, and the Amboy Dukes, in which Jews are gang- 
sters, “operators,” cheats, and in which the stereotype 
anti-Semitic qualities of character are featured. 

The pattern is of course, the very antithesis of Jewish 
belief and therein lies one clue to the negative drive 
that brings about the creation of such books, These 
Jewish writers are struggling against their own ethos; 
they feel themselves to be strongly moral persons, as 
Jews, but in resenting and resisting this Jewish drive 
toward morality, they point an accusing, hating finger 


(Continued on next page) 
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at the worst types of Jewry they can find, offering 
them to the general public as symbolic Jews. 

But beyond this moral interpretation is a practical 
one. The novelist today is faced with a new degrading 
influence: the lucrative reprint market. Even more than 
the movies, this market demands violence, sex, and 
sensation. It has become the tail that wags the dog in 
the publishing business. Ideas for books are examined 
in their relation to the reprint sales, and writers are 
urged to put in a few more sex scenes, a few more 
lurid characters. 

These recent books about Jews are the product of such 
pressure. What advantage is there for the publisher in 
having such books deal with Jews? It so happens that 
the paper-cover market demands “realism.” Foreign- 
sounding names, Yiddish expressions, ghetto locations, 
spell “realism” to the near-illiterate reader. Thus, a 
powerful commercial impetus is given to the creation 
of books about degraded Jews. 


A Balanced Portrait 


SHOULD A JEW, THEN, hesitate to write about “bad” 
Jews? Of course not. But he must take into account his 
potential audience and make sure that his full meaning 
about the Jewish people cannot be misunderstood. He 
must be able to feel that he has somehow given a bal- 
anced portrait, so that even if his character is “bad,” 
his “badness” cannot be taken to typify Jewish char- 
acter as a whole. 

Would we sacrifice a Shylock or a Fagin to sociol- 
ogy? I believe that neither Shakespeare nor Dickens, 
in the place of today’s writers, could create these char- 
acters in the same vein. And neither Shakespeare nor 
Dickens would have been entirely lost to literature if 
the anti-Semitic elements in their work had been edu- 
cated out of them. 

Today, we can regard such portraits as unfortunately 
representative of the thought of their times, and partly 
remove the social harm in these conceptions. But far 
more harm is being done by our own self-hating Jewish 
writers. I believe it is the task of the community to 
make such writers and their publishers understand 
what they are doing; it is the task of the community 
to educate the public as to the real content of such 
books, in contrast to the advertised content. I do not 
advocate any form of censorship or repression, but 
I do believe in intensive education for these occasions, 
and in wide expression of public opinion. 

The more wholesome task of the Jewish reader is 
to recognize and encourage those works that carry 
forward our literature through basic sympathy. Nor do 
I exclude works illuminating the most gruesome levels 
of the human spirit. The community must learn to 
know the quality of its own art. That art which has 
brought a sense of fulfilment to a most particular group 
is most likely to have universal meaning. 


DORVAL AY | 


It has long been an axiom among Jewish artists 
that Jews would recognize them only after the Gentiles 
had made a fuss over them. This tendency must be 
reversed. Then we may hope to have books that are 
truly Jewish in spirit, and writers who are unafraid 
and undiscouraged from devoting themselves to the 
literature they feel is their own. 





(Mr. Robbins and Mr. Bishop critically referred to in the 
preceding article, were asked to comment. Their replies 


follow.—Ed.) 


appreciate Mr. Levin’s concern as a “Professional 
I Jew” toward other Jews. I appreciate also his basic 
snobbish contempt for the “millions of less intelligent 
readers in the mass-market audience,” and his consum- 
ing desire to protect them from themselves. While he 
states that he favors no form of censorship or repres- 
sion, there is the strongest intimation that he would 
like nothing better than these means to achieve his end. 

I make it a point, generally, never to acknowledge 
or engage in debate regarding the literary, or sociolog- 
ical merit of my work. I believe that an author should 
attend to his business, which is writing; and the critic 
should attend to his business which is criticism. Both 
should be free to say and express whatever they may 
wish. There are no half liberties in the world, and the 
individual must realize that any partial abridgment 
means the sacrifice of the whole. 

There have been reviews of my book in other Jewish 
media, which have been most rewarding. If there is 
any honest interest in the opinions of other reviewers, 
my publisher, Alfred A. Knopf, will be happy to 
supply you with a complete file. JEROME Ropsins 


EVIN’S DEVOTION AND SENSE of attachment to the 
Jewish people are admirable and cannot be ques- 
tioned. But he states: “Obviously, as in all art, such 
judgments must be subjective, and I am submitting 
controversial judgments at once, so as to make it clear 
that this is a personal discussion.” 

If the article, “What Is a Jewish Book?” is only 
Levin’s opinion, then by the inalienable right every 
human has to express an opinion I am forced to listen 
to him. However, in his article he seems to speak for 
all Jewish people who read books. Does he? 

He says I owe the Jewish people “an apology and 
retraction.” There is nothing to retract, no reason to 
apologize. I write about people. What matter their 
names or colors, their birthplace, their prides or prej- 
udices, their wonderment or innocence, where they 
live or suffer, their voyages or vegetations? They are 
people and must be written about. 

Is Levin to be the censor and conscience of all Jew- 
ish writers? I ask you, the readers of this magazine, 
Does Levin speak for you? LEonarD BisHoP 
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Jeremiah the Prophet. By 
George A. Birmingham. Harper. 
$3.50. 


The life of the great prophet is 
strikingly illuminated in this splen- 
did story of his ministry. The au- 
thor, a British divine, writes in 
graphic, narrative fashion | and 
brings Jeremiah to life most skil- 
fully. As can be expected, the 
author looks at various aspects of 
his hero’s career from a Christian 
point of view. 


Essays in Traditional Jewish 
Thought. By Samuel Belkin. 
Philosophical Library. $3.50. 


Fifteen addresses in which the 
noted president of Yeshiva Univer- 
sity expounds modern Orthodoxy, 
or traditionalism as he prefers to 
call it. The utterances are marked 
not only by a lucid style but by an 
atmosphere of restraint vis-a-vis the 
speaker’s “opponents,” i.e., the ex- 
treme Orthodox who look askance 
upon him and his school and the 
non-Orthodox upon whom he looks 
askance. Among other things, we 
learn that the rationale for the 
creation of a medical school by a 
yeshiva includes the desire to make 
a Jewish contribution towards the 
reduction of human suffering and 
to “effect a salutary resolution” of 
the problem of discrimination 
against Jewish applicants, for “if 
you wish to be welcomed as a guest, 
be a host.” 


Jews Are a Dancing People. By 
Florence Freehof. Stark-Rath, 
San Francisco. $4.75. 


The only book of its kind. A richly 
illustrated exposition of the way in 
which Judaism can be “danced.” 
The writer, wife of the able Presi- 
dent of National Association of 
Temple Secretaries, manages to 
communicate some of her own 
verve whigh she has exhibited in 
person at numerous gatherings and 
encampments, including those spon- 
sored by the National Federation 
of Temple Youth. 
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Book Reviews 


Judaism and Psychiatry. Edited 
by Simon Noveck. Basic Books. 
$3.95. 

This book, containing essays by 

rabbis and Jewish psychiatrists, 

proves that many Jewish spiritual 
leaders sympathize with, and un- 
derstand psychiatry, but that few 

Jewish psychiatrists understand 

Judaism. The rabbis exhibit a 

strong attachment to the findings 

of the Freudians, and the psychia- 
trists politely exchange the compli- 
ment, but their statements on re- 
ligion are perfunctory and shallow. 

The book, however, is a compelling 

exhibit of the match-making, if not 

complete mating, taking place be- 
tween two once-aloof partners. 


The Day Christ Died. By Jim 
Bishop. Harper. $3.95. 


The man who described Lincoln’s 
last day on earth here essays 
the same task for Jesus. It is good 
reading, brisk and journalistic, but 
unfortunately it retains much of 
the partisan character of the New 
Testament; the priests are vilified 
and Pilate is exonerated. Although 
Bishop does not attribute guilt to 
the Jewish people (“The people 
were of good heart”), he does 
blame the “leaders of Judea” who 
“had, over the centuries, perverted 
that covenant until worship be- 
came a matter of externals in 
which all inner love was missing.” 
When will the world discover that, 
despite the New Testament and 
despite the Bishops, this type of 
indictment against the “Jewish 
leaders” is in error! 
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For comfort, dignity, and quietness in 
temple seating, choose American Seating 
upholstered chairs. They offer beauty and 
durability, correct posture; are adaptable 
to curved rows. 

American Seating offers a complete line 
of furniture for temples. If you are planning 
to reseat, remodel, or build, write us about 
your requirements. 
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Voice of Israel. By Abba Eban. 
Horizon. $3.95. 


The speeches of the man who 
talks like a book make a superb 
book. Whether he tilts a lance at 
Toynbee or Nasser, or whether he 
salutes Weizmann or Einstein, or 
whether he explains the Arab ref- 
ugee problem, Eban scintillates. To 
read this book is to enjoy an en- 
riching and uplifting experience. 





TUNE IN 
“The Message of Israel” 


Originating every Sunday on 
the American Broadcasting 
Company radio network 
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Some Hebrew Terms Every Temple Member 
Ought to Know 


N THE COURSE OF SERMONS and articles in Jewish 

periodicals, many Hebrew terms are used which 
laymen ought to understand. Some laymen know their 
meaning; some know them vaguely; others not at all. 
Herewith is a random group of such terms. Test your- 
self and see how many of them you understand. 

It may be that you won’t recognize some of the terms 
because the spelling does not conform with the sound 
you are accustomed to hear. Spelling Hebrew words 
in English is an old problem and there is not too much 
we can do about it, inasmuch as some inexactitude 
must accompany the transfer of words of any language 
into another. The problem is complicated by the various 
ways that Hebrew gets pronounced, even by rabbis of 
the same group. 

For example, take the term, Yom Kippur, the name 
of our holyday which is so familiar that it has become 
almost an English expression frequently found in 
newspapers and magazines. In ordinary conversational 


Hebrew, it is pronounced Yum Kipper. A technically 
purer rendering, however, is Yom Kip-poor, and that’s 
what you'll hear in some pulpits. A variant, however, 
which some rabbis employ, is Yom-Hakippurim, which 
absolutely literally is translated, Day of the Atonements. 

Most Hebrew words are supposed to be accented 
on the last syllable. In spoken Hebrew, however, as in 
other languages, a certain amount of slurring occurs. 
Rosh-Hashanah, for example, is usually pronounced 
Rosh-Hashawneh, whereas it is more correct to say 
Rosh Ha-Shah-naw (or nah). Israeli Hebrew contains 
even more departures from what we might call “pulpit” 
Hebrew, but we can’t go into all of that here. 

Suffice it to say that the list below contains a sampling 
of Hebrew terms you'll hear your rabbi use occa- 
sionally. We give two spellings: the one used in Union 
of American Hebrew Congregations’ literature; the 
other, a phonetic rendering of the way it is frequently 
pronounced in the pulpit. 
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MIDRASH (Mid-rahsh): Collections 
of rabbinic writings which inter- 
pret the Bible. Because the clarifi- 
cation and exposition of the Bible 
requires imagination, the term 
Midrash is sometimes used in a 
slightly deprecatory sense, to mean 
something that is far-fetched. 


KAVVANAH (Kah-vawn-eh): Con- 
centration or zeal. 


ALIYAH (Ah-lee-yeh): The word 
means literally, a “going up,” and 
has two applications: being called 
up to the altar to help with the 
reading of the Torah, and immi- 
gration to Israel. 


PANIM EL-PANIM (Pawn-im el pawn- 
im): Face to face. 


SHULCHAN ARUCH (Shool-chan Aw- 
rooch): A codification of Jewish 
practices compiled by Rabbi Jo- 
seph Caro in the sixteenth century. 
Meaning literally, “The Set Table,” 
the Shulchan Aruch is regarded 
as the basis for modern Orthodoxy. 
In the discussions about ritual 
guidance for Reform Jews, refer- 
ence is often made to the question 
of whether Reform needs “its own 


Shulchan Aruch.” 


GEMILUS CHASADIM (G’meeloos cha- 
sawdim): Lovingkindness or the 
doing of good deeds. In the Tal- 
mudic tractate, Pirke Avos, it 
is said that the world rests on three 
things: on Torah, on Avodah (wor- 
ship), and upon Gemilus Chasadim 
(translated by the Union Prayer- 
book, Volume I, p. 165; “acts of 
kindness” ). 


MAASIM TOVIM (Mah-ah-seem tov- 
eem): Good deeds. In the baby- 
blessing ceremony, God is asked to 
allow the child to be reared to- 
wards Torah, towards Chuppah 
(marriage), and towards Maasim 
Tovim. 


BERACHO (B’raw-che): Blessing. 


MAZAL TOV: This term literally 
means “good star,” and is a re- 
minder that we Jews have out- 
grown astrology. 


coy is a Hebrew word meaning 
“nation,” which Jews came to em- 
ploy to refer to non-Jews. It has 
no derogatory implication whatso- 
ever; indeed, the Bible refers to 
the Jewish people as a goy. 


TANACH (Tah-nach) is a word 
made up of three letters, T, N, and 
the Hebrew guttural, CH. T refers 
to the Torah of Moses, i.e., the first 
Five Books of the Bible; N refers 
to Nevi-im, Prophets, the name 
given to books which follow the 
first five; and CH refers to K’su- 
bim, the later books of the Bible 
(Psalms, Proverbs, Job, Esther, 
etc.). Tanach then, is a designation 


for the Bible. 


TARYAG MITSVOs (Tar-yahg mitz- 
vose) is a term meaning the “613 
commandments,” which a Jew tra- 
ditionally is supposed to heed. The 
number was supposed to have been 
arrived at by actually counting the 
admonitions given in Scriptures 
and is supposed to conform to a 
rule for every day of the year plus 
one for every bone of the body. 
Taryag is a combination of the 
Hebrew letter tof, which repre- 
sents 400, the letter, resh, 200, 
and the letters Y and G, 10 and 3. 


HALACHA: Jewish law. The word 
means, literally, “journey,” and in- 
dicates that the Jewish doctrines 
are best exemplified “in action.” 
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L’SHANAH TOVAH (L’shawne_ to- 
veh): This is usually translated, 
“Happy New Year.” Literally, it 
means “for a good year,” with 
“may you be inscribed” (tikaw- 
sayvu) understood. 


TALMID CHACHAM (talmid chaw- 
chem): A scholar, literally, “a dis- 
ciple wise.” The word, talmid, is 
a member of what might be called 
the I-m-d family in Hebrew. Other 
words based on that root are Tal- 
mud, a word translated as “study” 
or “learning,” that vast commen- 
tary on the Mishnah which is itself 
a commentary on the Bible; and 
melammed, a teacher. 


AM-HAARETZ (Ahm Haw-awretz): 
an ignoramus. 


L’SHEM SHOMAYIM (l’shawym Shaw- 
mayim): for the sake of heaven, 
i.e., for a purely religious purpose. 


DERECH 
spect. 


ERETZ: courtesy, or re- 


CHASID (chawsid): Saint, or pious 
one; or a member of the group 
known as Chasidim, champions of 
fervor, exuberance, and the per- 
sonal counseling of rabbis as ex- 
pressions of Judaism. 


KLAL ISRAEL (Klal yisrawayl): All 
of Jewry. 


KADOSH (kawdosh): Holy. Other 
familiar members of the k-d-sh 
family are Kiddush, the blessing 


over the wine; Kaddish, the sancti- 
fication of God’s name _ which 
mourners recite; and Kedushah, 
the central portion of the morning 
service. 


CHUMASH: “Five,” referring to the 
first five books of the Bible (Pen- 
tateuch). 


THESE ARE BUT A FEW of the terms 
you will be encountering. There 
are, of course, many others, such 
as malchus shomayim, ayshes cha- 
yu, golus, g’ulah, mitzvah, gemara, 
tshuvah, mishpat, ahavas yisroel, 
etc. To learn their meaning, ask 
your rabbi, or join the adult edu- 
cation course at your temple. 


What Does a Temple Require of Thee? 


EMPLE MEMBERS OFTEN TAKE 
T the position that once their 
dues are paid they can sit back 
comfortably to enjoy their invest- 
ment in religious exposure. But 
there is more to our religious com- 
mitment than paying dues or 
the habit of “letting the rabbi 
do it.” 

In vitalizing Judaism the rabbi 
needs assistance. If he spends his 
time creating the need he dissipates 
his energies before fulfilling it. The 
layman’s responsibility is, there- 
fore, extensive. 

Actually, your responsibility to 
the temple is threefold. You must 
give physical support by attending 
services and participating in all 
functions. Secondly, you owe moral 
support, helping to create an at- 
mosphere where all are willing to 
put their shoulders to the wheel. 
Thirdly, you must give adequate 
financial support. It takes money 
to run a temple, and the members 
must see that these funds are forth- 
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coming in such amounts that the 
goals of the temple are fully re- 
alized. 


Three Temple Types 


IT MAY BE SAID that the membership 
of a congregation is composed of 
three distinct types. The: first might 
be called the Jawbone. They are 
the talkers. Their stock in trade is 
conversation. They are the vocal 
group. A subsection of this type 
may be called the Criticizers. They 
are prone to belittle the plans and 
hopes for the future. These mem- 
bers would do well to remember 
the words of Abraham Lincoln, 
“He has the right to criticize who 
has the heart to help.” 

The second type of member 
might be tagged the Wishbone. 
They wish to attend services, they 
wish to give, to help, and to build. 
But they never get beyond the 
wishing stage. Their inactions 
speak loudly. The third type we 
shall call the Backbone. They con- 
tribute of their time and financial 
resources. They are the doers. 
They are like the string that holds 
the beautiful beads together to 


form a lovely necklace. While they 
give of their money, they also give 
of themselves. 

Giving adequate financial sup- 
port to the temple is at times taken 
too lightly. All of us recognize that 
we should give. The basic question 
is how much. Many of us are like 
Tyty, the poor farmer in the book, 
God’s Little Acre. Tyty reserved 
one acre of his farm for God, but 
he shifted it around considerably 
as he dug for gold. Tyty recognized 
his responsibility to God but he 
was fearful of giving to God the 
acre which contained gold. So it is 
with many of us. We want to give 
and are prepared to give but we 
frequently are fearful of giving 
too much. 


Good Lay Leadership 


LET US NOW EXAMINE the lay lead- 
ership of a temple. How shall we 
define leadership? A leader may be 
defined as that person who most 
effectively influences the congrega- 
tion toward the setting and the 
(Continued on next page) 
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(Continued from page 19) 
achieving of goals. He can be 
elected by the congregation, but 
mere occupancy of an office does 
not necessarily make him a leader. 
Leadership is earned, not given. 

How is it earned? The size of 
one’s bank balance is not a pre- 
requisite of leadership. The leader 
must have the confidence of the 
members. He must demonstrate his 
interest in the affairs of the con- 
gregation by actions rather than 
words. He must understand the 
purposes of the temple. He must 
set the example. The nature of 
leadership is not static but dy- 
namic. The organization of the 
temple, as in a business, is of 
paramount importance. The more 
efficient the organization, the great- 
er the ease of carrying out its func- 
tions and program of activities. 


A Mythical Board of Trustees 


IN A WHIMSICAL MOOD, permit me 
to present a strong administration 
of a mythical congregation. My 
choice for president would be 
Moses, a leader who demonstrated 
his capabilities. David would be 
vice-president. The position of 
treasurer would be held by Joseph. 
Ezra the Scribe would serve as 
secretary. The _ parliamentarian 
would be Samuel. The chairman 
of the public relations committee 
would be Aaron. The committee on 
social action would be headed by 
the Prophet Micah. Solomon would 
be my choice for chairman of the 
building committee. As chairman 
of the committee on strengthening 
spiritual life, I nominate Isaiah. 
This mythical administration 
personifies the apex in organiza- 
tional strength. To laugh at or- 
ganized religion is as silly as to 
laugh at physical strength. To serve 
God and the community a strong 
organization is needed. Such an 
organization can create unity out 
of diversity. In every institution 
there are persons with differing 
points of view and it is the func- 
tion of the lay leaders and the 
rabbi to integrate them. 
Integration stems from persua- 
sion rather than coercion, Inte- 
gration is more effective than 
compromise, for in compromise 
someone has to give up something. 
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If the lay leaders know how to 
work with people they can bring 
seemingly divergent strengths and 
views into a harmonious direction. 
Integrating, as used here, means 
the active creation by lay leaders 
and the rabbi of an atmosphere in 
which a cealescence of individual 
and personal interests and skills is 
encouraged to take place in the 
attainment of the objectives of the 
temple. Admittedly, this is not an 
easy task, but the tree of life needs 
a healthy environment. 

Every member has the respon- 
sibility of making the Jewish com- 
munity a healthy one. The Amer- 
ican Jewish community will not 
suffer a coronary thrombosis, nor 
will it suffer from arteriosclerosis. 
It is threatened by a case of hard- 
ening of the attitudes. 


The Hand Tells of the Heart 


THE STORY IS TOLD of the man who 
went to his doctor about a pain 
in the chest. When the doctor took 
the patient’s hand, the latter 
brusquely said the pain was in his 
heart and not his hand. The doctor 
replied, “By the condition of your 


hand I will know the condition of 
your heart.” 

We are told in the Midrash that 
God, in instructing Moses of his 
tremendous responsibilities and du- 
ties, warned him, “My children 
are obstinate, bad-tempered and 
troublesome. In assuming leader- 
ship over them you must expect 
that they will curse you and even 
stone you.” Despite this admoni- 
tion, Moses accepted the leader- 
ship, for he grasped the signifi- 
cance of the Exodus and the impor- 
tance of Sinai, and wanted to serve 
in these great events. 

Moses led the Jews out of Egypt 
and brought the Commandments 
down from Sinai. The mission of 
the Jews had begun. The charge 
God gave to Moses has been passed 
down the ages to our own day. The 
mission of the Jew is unchanged. 
What is that mission? To convey 
God’s laws into our lives and into 
relationships with others so that we 
may be a light unto the nations. 

There are no material rewards 
for this kind of leadership or this 
kind of service. Its only compensa- 
tion is the extra glow which comes 
to one who does justly, loves mercy 


and walks humbly with God. 


EDUCATORS’ LEADERS 
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CONTINUOUS IMPROVEMENT in the quality of religious education in the nation’s Reform 


*. 


temples is goal of the National Association of Temple Educators, whose officers are shown 
here. President is Dr. Norman Drachler (left), Temple Beth El, Detroit. Also standing (from 
left) are Past President Dr. Toby Kurzband, Jewish Community Center of White Plains, 
N. Y., and James Levbarg, Temple B’nai Jeshurun, Newark, N. J., Executive Vice-President. 
Seated (from left): Mary Adler, Larchmont Temple, Larchmont, N. Y., Recording Secretary; 
Rebecca Lister, consultant, N. Y. Federation of Reform Synagogues, New York, N. Y., 
Corresponding Secretary; and Herbert Zuckerman, Cong. Keneseth Israel, Philadelphia, 


Vice-President. 
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” THE VICEROY FILTER AN ORDINARY FILTER 
i You can see the difference in the Fewer filters, coarser filters in an 
q Viceroy tip! 20,000 filters! That’s twice ordinary filter tip! The simple draw- 
i as many filters as you get in the other ings above dramatize the difference 
two largest-selling filter brands, for the ... only Viceroy gives you the filter- 
| smoothest taste of all. power of 20,000 filters. 
y 
—— ...FOR THE SMOOTHEST 








TASTE OF ALL! 


Yes, twice as many filters as the 
other two largest-selling filter brands! 












, . ye Now get the filter-power of 
“| Viceroy’s 20,000 filters. 
Now get the tobacco you 
want in a cigarette. Get the 
rich, fine-quality leaf. to- 
bacco that Viceroy deep- 
cures for extra smoothness, 
Get Viceroy for the 
smoothest taste of all. 
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And...only golden brown tobacco, 
| . ; Deep-Cured for extra smoothness! 
© 1957, Brown & Williamson Tobacoo Corp, 
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Convention Round-Up 


ORE THAN 1,000 DELEGATES 
M and visitors participated in 
five days of education, inspiration 
and warm fellowship at the NFTS 
Biennial Convention in Toronto, 
Can. The theme of the convention, 
“Say YES to Judaism,” was carried 
out in business sessions, inspira- 
tional programs, workshops and 
displays. That the delegates re- 
sponded with enthusiasm can be 
seen from the action taken. 


Resolutions 


— THEIR BELIEF in the 
basic Jewish concepts of the 
Fatherhood of God and Brother- 
hood of Man, the delegates stated 
that “segregation by creed or race, 
or the judgment of a human being 
on any other basis than that of in- 
dividual worth, is contrary to the 
sacred principles not only of Ju- 


The newly-elected NFTS Officers and Execu- 
tive Committee. Seated (I. to r.) are Mrs. 
Harry Jacobson, W. Des Moines, la., Second 
Vice-President and Chairman of the Depart- 
ment on Religion and Education; Mrs. Hugo 
Dalsheimer, Pikesville, Md., immediate Past- 
President; Mrs. Henry Monsky, W. Los 
Angeles, Calif., President; Mrs. Irving E. 
Hollobow, Evanston, Ill., First Vice-President 
and Chairman of the Department of Ad- 
vancement of Judaism. Standing (I. to r.) 
are Mrs. Joseph Glanzer, Crestwood, N. Y.; 
Mrs. Alan Green, Cleveland, O.; Mrs. Elmer 
Moyer, Dayton, O., Treasurer; Mrs. William 
J. Leffler, New Rochelle, N. Y., Third Vice- 
President and Chairman of Department on 
Membership and Administrative Services: 
Mrs. Louis Cashdan, Kansas City, Mo., Re- 
cording Secretary; Mrs. Louis Frieder, Phil- 
adelphia, Pa. (Missing from the photo are 
Mrs. Abram Simon, Washington, D. C., Hon- 
orary President; Mrs. Mose Schwartz, Hous- 
ton, Tex., Fourth Vice-President and Chair- 
man of Department on Human Relations, 
and Miss Jane Evans, Executive Director, 
NFTS.) These officers and Executive Commit- 
tee members were elected at the NFTS 
Biennial in Toronto as the organization's top 
leaders for the next two years. 
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daism, but also of all great ethical 
religions,” and they called upon 
the United States members of the 
Federation “to join with other like- 
thinking individuals and groups in 
their communities toward the end 
that the law of the land will be re- 
spected.” This concern for social 
justice led the delegates to con- 
demn the “racist and restrictive 
immigration policy of the McCar- 
ran-Walter Law” and cal for 
“elimination of the national origins 
quota system as violative of both 
our religious and democratic heri- 
tage.” 

The Assembly applauded United 
States efforts on behalf of disarm- 
ament. It also called upon our 
government “to exercise its moral 


leadership . . . to insure that the 
armistice agreements (between Is- 
rael and the Arab nations) will be 
used as instruments leading for- 
ward to a permanent peace” and 
“to persuade the Arab powers to 
sit down with Israel to negotiate 
the basic issues in this conflict and 
to create the conditions of a per- 
manent, just peace.” 

Throughout the convention, mov- 
ing tributes were paid to the late 
Rabbi Louis I. Egelson, Adminis- 
trative Secretary of the Union of 
American Hebrew Congregations, 
whose death a few short weeks be- 
fore the convention deprived the 
Reform Jewish movement of an in- 
spired and inspiring leader. 

(Continued on page 24) 
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Dear Friends: 


It gives me very great pleasure to bring you greetings for the 
New Year, 5718. May it be a year of health and fulfilment for 
each of you and of unprecedented achievement for your Sisterhoods 
and congregations. 

F For NFTS we anticipate that the coming year will be filled with 
important developments. The action taken by the Biennial Assembly 
in Toronto, raising the NFTS annual per capita dues to $2.00 (start- 
RK ing with the fiscal year November 1, 1957—October 31, 1958), brings 
aaa us finally to the threshold of financial self-sufficiency. That 
status is in keeping with the dignity of the women's branch of 
Reform Judaism, an organization of 100,000 women in more than 540 
Sisterhoods in the United States and six other countries. 


DS 





the | This change suggests exciting possibilities for the future of 

Is- | the NFTS program. Through the Youth, Education and Sisterhood 

| be (YES) Fund, raised in addition to dues, we should be able to make a 
for- | very real contribution to the youth activities program of the Union 
and | of American Hebrew Congregations. The program of camp conclaves 

} to F and leadership institutes which is carried on under the direction 
late { of the National Federation of Temple Youth gives our young people 
and | invaluable experience in Jewish living. It is important that our 

_ FF youth be given every opportunity to become better acquainted with 


the treasures that have come to us from our ancestors. And we are the 
conduit through which these treasures must be passed on to posterity. 


hiss ff Heretofore, it has been possible to accommodate only 9,000 boys and 
of girls at these conclaves and institutes. We hope that in the future 

ns, facilities can be augmented so that as many as 35,000 in all parts of 
be- the country will have an opportunity to participate in this program. 

the ‘ In addition, we must continue to make available funds for student 
in- aid to rabbinic students at the Hebrew Union College—Jewish 


| Institute of Religion as well as for fellowships to students from 
overseas who, upon ordination, will serve in pulpits assigned by 
the World Union for Progressive Judaism. The growing number of 
congregations both in this country and abroad will necessitate the 
continuance and possibly the expansion of this program during the 
coming years. 

The success of the YES project depends on each of us. For the 
current year that ends October 31, 1957, we hope that each of you 
will strive to help your Sisterhood meet its full quota of $2.00 per 
member for YES as that is the only way in which NFTS can meet its 
present commitments. For next year, while Sisterhoods can achieve 
honor listings by contributing $1.00 per member, we hope that you 
will’ raise your sights to emulate those Sisterhoods which have been 
the leaders and have contributed as much as $7.00 per member to the 
YES Fund. If every Sisterhood member participates in this program 
‘ to the fullest, either through the purchase of Uniongrams or 
‘ through cash contributions, we will be able to play a truly mean- 
ingful part in the future of the Reform Jewish movement. 


Again, my very good wishes for the coming year. I shall be look- 
ing forward to hearing from you and to writing to you again. 


RAE Ce a 








‘ Cordially, 


Daisy Meonshy 


(Mrs. Henry) Daisy Monsky, President 
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Women as Congregational 
Leaders 


HE ROLE OF WOMEN, both as 

lay and rabbinic leaders of 
congregations, was discussed by 
Miss Jane Evans, Executive Di- 
rector of NFTS. She pointed out 
that only 700 of the 10,000 mem- 
bers of Boards of Trustees of local 
congregations in the Union of 
American Hebrew Congregations 
are women. A _ proportionately 
smaller number hold office in their 
congregations. Outstanding among 
these is, of course, Mrs. Hugo Dal- 
sheimer, the immediate past presi- 
dent of NFTS, who is the only 
woman president of a large con- 
gregation, the Baltimore Hebrew 
Congregation. 

In order to permit women wider 
participation in the leadership of 
Jewish religious affairs, Miss 
Evans urged the ordination of 
women as rabbis. She considered it 
anomalous that “despite the long- 
held belief of American Reform 
Judaism that it gave women a new 
status both within our congrega- 
tion and within our religious 
movement, it is still not possible 
for a woman to consider the rabbi- 
nate as a profession.” She pointed 
out that women in the Reform 
movement have been known to 
lead religious services. One wo- 
man is known to have completed 
the course at the Hebrew Union 
College, Cincinnati, but she was 
never ordained. 

The question of the ordination 
of women was first raised in 1922 
by the Central Conference of 
American Rabbis. In 1955, in his 
presidential message to the CCAR, 
Dr. Barnett Brickner, Cleveland, 
stated: “The Reform movement 
pioneered in granting equality to 
women. Why should we grant wo- 
men degrees only in religious edu- 
cation, qualifying them to be edu- 
cational directors, yet denying them 
the prerogative to be preachers as 
well as teachers? They have a 
special spiritual and emotional fit- 
ness to be rabbis, and I believe that 
many women would be attracted 
to this calling.” The question was 
submitted to a Committee which 
reported favorably the following 
year, but the Conference tabled 
the report. 
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Sisterhoods achieving outstanding records in contributions to the Youth, Education and 
Sisterhood (YES) Fund, either through the sale of Uniongrams or through a combination 
of Uniongram sales and cash contributions, were honored at the convention. The two 
leaders are seen receiving their awards, silver menorahs especially designed in Israel. 
In the photograph on the left, Mrs. Frank Kaufman, President of Baltimore Hebrew Con- 
gregation Sisterhood, receives that group’s award from Mrs. Samuel Danto, Huntington 
Woods, Mich., NFTS Chairman on Uniongrams (on the right). The Sisterhood made the 
largest total contribution ($2,637.75) to the YES Fund, all raised through the sale of Union- 
grams. In the photograph on the right, Mrs. |. A. Rosenbaum, Meridian, Miss., President, 
NFTS District 16, Mississippi-Arkansas Federation of Temple Sisterhoods, accepts the award 
from Mrs. Melvin Harris, Columbus, O., NFTS Chairman on YES (on the left) for the Temple 
Sisterhood, Jonesboro, Ark., which made the highest per capita contribution to the YES 


Fund, $7.35 for each member. 


Financial Status of NFTS 


Rests STEP TOWARD ensuring 
L% the future of a vital, ongoing 
Sisterhood program of service to 
Jewish and humanitarian causes 
was taken when the Assembly 
voted to raise the per capita NFTS 
dues to $2.00 a year. This means 
that the organization will no longer 
be dependent upon an allocation 
from the Union of American He- 
brew Congregations to meet its ad- 
ministrative expenses. Upon the 
success of the YES Fund, raised 
in addition to dues, will depend 
the kind of contribution that can 
be made to the training of our 
future leaders. 


Social Events 


heme AND VISITORS were 
the guests of the Holy Blos- 
som Temple Sisterhood, Toronto, 
at a gala continental get-acquainted 
breakfast which opened the Con- 
vention. An important and very 
well-received innovation was a 
Board Alumnae luncheon at which 
former members of the NFTS 
Board of Directors as well as those 
whose term expired at this Conven- 
tion had an opportunity to meet 


and renew acquaintance. The social 
highlight of the Convention was, 
of course, the joint banquet with 
the Union of American Hebrew 
Congregations, at which Rabbi 
Abba Hillel Silver, Cleveland, de- 


livered a stirring address, 


Awards 


ty HE LEADERS IN contributions to 
the YES Fund and in the sale 
of Uniongrams were honored dur- 
ing the convention. Also, those Sis- 
terhoods who completed _ their 
quota of $10.00 per member to 
the House of Living Judaism since 
the beginning of the year received 
gavels at the convention. 


Installation Serviee 


LL PARTICIPATED IN A moving 
A service of installation for new- 
ly-elected members of the Board of 
Directors, Executive Committee 
and Officers. Mrs. Louis A. Rosett, 
New Rochelle, N. Y., a past presi- 
dent of NFTS, was the installing 
officer. The mood for the service 
was set by the presentation of the 
playlet, “Be Thou a Blessing,” 
written by Mrs. Julian Miller, St. 
Louis, Mo., retiring NFTS Chair- 


man on Programs. 
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NFTS Representatives 
Participate in Conference 
of World Union for 


Progressive Judaism 


EMBERS OF THE National Fed- 
M eration of Temple Sisterhoods 
attended the 10th International 
Conference of the World Union for 
Progressive Judaism, when it met 
in Amsterdam, Holland, July 4th 
to 10th, 1957. Presiding at the 
Conference was that remarkable 
83-year-old Englishwoman, the 
Hon. Lily H. Montagu, C.B.E., 
J.P., President of the World Union 
and an honorary life member of 
the NFTS Executive Board. 

The Conference program was an 
impressive and inspiring one, with 
some of the greatest thinkers and 
leaders in the world Reform Jew- 
ish movement participating. 
Among the outstanding events was 
a lecture on “Baruch Spinoza: His 
Religious Importance for the Jew 
of Today,” by Prof. Leon Roth of 
Great Britain; a sermon by Dr. 
Maurice N. Eisendrath, President 
of the Union of American Hebrew 
Congregations; and addresses by 
such other notables as Rabbi Eu- 
gene Mihaly of the United States, 
Rabbi J. Soetendorp of Holland 
and Dr. Hugo Bergman of Israel. 

Dr. Bergman’s talk, which dealt 
with the subject, “The Develop- 
ment of Modern Thought and Its 
Impact on Judaism,” was followed 
by a discussion in which Dr. K. 
Wilhelm, the Chief Rabbi of Swe- 


den, the Rev. J. Rayner of Great 


Britain, and Mrs. Henry Monsky, 
W. Los Angeles, President of 
NFTS, participated. Mrs. Monsky 
pointed out that Reform Jewish 
women in the United States were 
aware of the difficulties engendered 
by the prevalent materialism. She 
stated: “We believe that, despite 
the adverse influence of modern 
thought, the ultimate fate of our 
world will depend more upon 
spiritual dedication than upon any 
other force. And so we translate 
that spiritual dedication into ac- 
tion by means of Sisterhood ac- 
tivities.” 

Both Mrs. Monsky and Miss 
Jane Evans, Executive Director of 
NFTS, are members of the World 
Union’s governing body. Miss 
Evans is also the Secretary of the 
American Board of the World 
Union. Among the other NFTS 
representatives were Mrs. Leon 
Watters, New York City; Mrs. 
Abram Goodman, Cedarhurst, 
L. I.; Mrs. Harold Baum. Mil- 
waukee, Wis.; Mrs. Carl Adatto, 
New Orleans, La.; and Mrs. Louis 
Winir, Pacific Palisades, Calif. 


The World Union comprises 
congregations in such widely scat- 
tered places as Australia, New 
Zealand, Union of South Africa, 
India, France, Ireland, Curacao 
and Brazil. The number of congre- 
gations is growing and would grow 
even more rapidly if trained spirit- 
ual leaders were available. To help 
meet this need the National Fed- 
eration of Temple Sisterhoods 
awards fellowships to young men 
from overseas who, after ordina- 
tion, will serve in pulpits under the 
auspices of the World Union. To 
further meet the needs for spiritual 
leaders, the International Institute 
for Jewish Studies was recently 
opened in Paris. 

NFTS Sisterhoods, through con- 
tributions to the YES Fund, help 
make possible the fellowships to 
rabbinic students from 
They participate further in the 
work of the World Union through 
a Silver Coin collection, taken 
once a year, the proceeds from 
which go to the London _head- 
quarters of the World Union for 
its far-flung work. 


overseas. 





and universal peace. 





L’shono Tovo Tickosevu 
The officers and staff of the National Federation of Temple 
Sisterhoods wish you a joyous New Year, in which you will find 
personal happiness. May it be a year in which the world draws 


closer to the great prophetic ideals of the brotherhood of man 








Delegates inspect the NFTS displays during an interlude between sessions at the Biennial. 
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Brotherhood Future Will Be Charted at 
Pittsburgh Convention November 7-10 


ventions in brotherhood his- 
tory will be the XVIIth Biennial 
November 7-10 at the Penn-Shera- 
ton Hotel in Pittsburgh, Pa. 

It will be a convention of inspir- 
ing seminars and workshops and 
major addresses. U.S. Senator 
Jacob K. Javits, of New York, will 
be the banquet speaker. The pro- 
gram appears on the next page. 

Decisions vitally affecting the 
future development and service of 
the Temple Brotherhoods will be 
made by the delegates at the 
business sessions. The question of 
adequate financing of the brother- 
hood program will be resolved. The 
NFTB Board of Directors recom- 
mended that the convention enact 
an increase in NFTB per capita 
dues from $1 to $2 per year, effec- 
tive with the 1958-59 fiscal year. 
That would put the NFTB on a self- 
sustaining basis and permit the sub- 
sidy now given to NFTB by the 
Union of American Hebrew Con- 
gregations to be used for other 
needed service to temples. It also 
would provide better service to 
clubs, including more field work. 

With the growth of the NFTB to 
an organization which today com- 
prises 360 brotherhoods with 60.000 
members, it is becoming increasing- 
ly difficult to provide a program of 
adequate service on financing based 
on only $1 per capita. Budgetary 
data to give a clear picture of the 
problem has been sent to all affili- 
ated men’s clubs for study. 

Also to be resolved by the dele- 
gates is how to meet the expanded 
needs of the Jewish Chautauqua 
Society, the brotherhoods’ educa- 
tional project. The Society has been 
given the opportunity to create bet- 


O« OF THE MOST important con- 
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ter understanding of Judaism on 
television, but this requires substan- 
tially increased revenues. 

Leo Wertgame, NFTB president, 
has strongly urged representation 
by all brotherhoods. Those broth- 
erhoods which have not yet ap- 
pointed their delegates should do so 
promptly. This year brotherhoods 
are appointing twice as many dele- 
gates as they did in previous con- 
ventions. A constitutional amend- 
ment to double previous represen 
tation will be submitted for ratifica- 
tion by the convention. The number 
of voting delegates, based on the 
club’s paid membership, follows: 

10-50, 2 delegates; 51-100, 4 del- 
egates; 101-200, 6 delegates; 201- 
350, 8 delegates; 351-500, 10 dele- 
gates, and | additional delegate for 
each 100 members in good standing 
in excess of 500. There is no limit 
to the number of official visitors, 
including wives and others who are 
not voting delegates. 

A registration fee of $30 for men 
and $20 for their wives includes 
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two dinners, a banquet and three 
luncheons, in addition to several en- 
tertainment features. This is made 
possible by a large fund for enter- 
tainment of out-of-town delegates 
raised by the Western Pennsylvania 
Conference of Temple Brother- 
hoods. of which Leroy E. Broder, 
of McKeesport, is chairman, and 
Silas Adelsheim, of Pittsburgh, 
NFTB vice-president, is honorary 
chairman. 

Milton E. Harris, general con- 
vention chairman, has extended a 
warm welcome to brotherhood del- 
egates and their wives. An elabo- 
rate social program, including 
home hospitality, has been planned 
by the local committee, comprising 
more than 150 workers. 

Forms for listing of delegates 
have been mailed to all brother- 
hoods. When these are filled out 
and mailed to NFTB, credentials. 
room reservation cards and other 
data are sent to delegates. A 25% 
room rate discount will be given by 
the Penn-Sheraton to NFTB dele- 
gates over the convention week- 
end. 


See back cover of this issue. 
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1957 RIAL THEME — Wherever they are this Fall and Winter, Americans will see this scene, 
on billboards and car cards, in newspapers and magazines, and on television. Illustrating 
the ninth annual Religion in American Life program, it urges people to attend regularly 
the church or synagogue of their choice. The program is backed by 24 national religious 
bodies, including the Union of American Hebrew Congregations. NFTB has prepared a 
revised Temple Attendance Kit to tie in with the RIAL advertising, and to help temples 
increase attendance ai worship services. 
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AFTERNOON: 


EVENING: 


8:30 A.M. 
10:30 A.M. 


10:30 A.M. 
12:30 P.M. 
12:30 P.M. 


2:00 P.M. 


6:30 P.M. 


9:30 P.M. 


8:30 A.M. 


10:00 A.M. 


10:30 A.M. 
12:30 P.M. 
12:30 P.M. 


2:00 P.M. 
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U. S. Senator Jacob K. Javits 


(All sessions will be held in Penn-Sheraton Hotel unless otherwise indicated) 


Wednesday, November 6 


Pre-Convention Registration, Reception 
Pre-Convention Board Dinner Meeting 
Thursday, November 7 

Registration 

OPENING BUSINESS SESSION 

Report of the Executive Director, 
Sylvan Lebow 

Constitutional Amendments 

Reports of Standing Committees 

Convention Committee Appts. 

Ladies Tour, Alcoa, U.S. Steel Bldgs. 

Ladies Luncheon and Fashion Show 

OPENING LUNCHEON MEETING 

Greetings: Hon. David L. Lawrence, 
Mayor of Pittsburgh 

Address of the President, Leo Wertgame 

SEMINARS ON CURRENT 
PROBLEMS ON JUDAISM 

1. “A Guide of Reform Practice— 


To Be or Not To Be?” 
2. “Social Action—A Jewish Way 
of Life?” 


3. “Adult Education—Can Brother- 
hoods Revive Jewish Learning?” 

HOME HOSPITALITY 

All delegates and wives will be guests 
in Pittsburgh homes for dinner 

ENTERTAINMENT AND DANCE 

Rodef Shalom Temple Social Hall 


Friday, November 8 
Brotherhood Presidents’ Breakfast 
JCS Chairmen’s Breakfast 
SECOND BUSINESS SESSION 
Election of Board 
Adoption of Budget 
Ladies’ Sightseeing Tour 
Ladies’ Luncheon 
JCS LUNCHEON MEETING 
Report of Chancellor, J. Robert Arkush 
Presentation of Quota Awards 
WORKSHOPS ON BROTHERHOOD 
PROBLEMS 


(Separate workshops will be held for 
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4:30 P.M. 
6:30 P.M. 


MORNING: 
NOON: 


AFTERNOON: 


6:30 P.M. 


10:00 A.M. 


12:30 P.M. 


2:00 P.M. 


4:00 P.M. 
7:00 P.M. 


large and small brotherhoods) 

1. “Reevaluation of Purposes of 
Brotherhood.” 

2. “Improving Programs.” 

3. “Increasing Temple Attendance.” 
4. “What Temple Executive Secretar- 
ies Can Do for Brotherhoods.” 
Board Meeting for Election of Officers 

DINNER, JOINT RELIGIOUS 
SERVICE AND RECEPTION— 
Rodef Shalom Temple 

Speakers: Leo Wertgame. President, 
NFTB;: Dr. Solomon B. Freehof, 
Rabbi, Rodef Shalom Temple 


Saturday, November 9 
Religious Services 
LUNCHEON FOR LIFE MEMBERS 
(In commemoration of the 100th anni- 
versary of the birth of Rabbi Henry 
Berkowitz, founder of the Jewish 
Chautauqua Society) 
ON THE TOWN 
Sightseeing, Matinee 
Pitt vs. West Virginia football game 
BANQUET 
(Formal Dress Optional) 
Speaker: U.S. Senator Jacob K. Javits 
Premiere Showing of New JCS Movies 
Installation of Officers 


Sunday, November 10 
JCS BUSINESS SESSION 
Reports of JCS Committees 
How to Raise Club Quotas 
Local Distribution of JCS Movies 
JOINT LUNCHEON MEETING 
(Ladies and Men) 
Speaker: Dr. Maurice N. Eisendrath, 
President, UAHC 
CLOSING BUSINESS SESSION 
Reports of Seminars and Workshops 
Reports of Convention Committees 
Post-Convention Board Meeting 


Board Dinner 
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Educational Project of the Temple 


3 More Holiday Films 


Produced Over Summer 


= THE SUMMER a_ second 
trilogy of dramatic motion 
pictures about the Jewish festivals 
was produced for TV and group 
showings by the Jewish Chautau- 
qua Society. Shooting of the movies 
followed six months of intensive 
work on concept and script by the 
Commission for Interfaith Activi- 
ties, which comprises representa- 
tives of JCS, the Union of American 
Hebrew Congregations and _ the 
Central Conference of American 
Rabbis. Some scenes from the films 
are pictured on the next page. 

Designed to fill the demand for 
acceptable dramatic material for 
public service telecast, each motion 
picture brings into modern focus, 
through a typical Jewish family, the 
Newmans, something of the signifi- 
cance of the Jewish festivals. Aimed 
principally at a non-Jewish or gen- 
eral TV audience, conservatively 
estimated at 35 million people, the 
films also enhance esteem of Jewish 
viewers in their heritage. 


Sukos Movie 
FIRST OF THE new movies to be 
seen on TV will be “Count Your 
Blessings,” which deals with Sukos. 
The concept portrayed in the story 
is one of overcoming ingratitude. 
Background of the American holi- 
day of Thanksgiving in the Jewish 
holiday of Sukos is shown. Sukos 
comes October 10 this year. 

Second film of the new trilogy is 
“Change of Heart,” a story about 
Purim. Overcoming selfishness is 
the basic concept. The third is “Fes- 
tival of Faith,” a movie about Sho- 
vuos. The theme is overcoming 
skepticism. 

Starring in the movies is Shep- 
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perd Strudwick and a top flight pro- 
fessional cast including Ludwig 
Donath, Staats Cotsworth, Mary 
Welch, Lydia Shaffer, Steven Mein- 
inger, Bernard Lenrow, Beverly 
Lunsford, Robert Kilgallen, Susan 
Halloran, Ann Seymour and Inge 
Jollos. 

More than 100 people partici- 
pated in the trilogy, which again 
was under the skilful direction of 
Himan Brown and his brother, 
Mende Brown. Sylvan Lebow co- 
ordinated the productions as execu- 
tive supervisor. Rabbis William F. 
Rosenblum and Samuel Silver 
served as theological consultants, 
providing invaluable assistance on 
the scripts, which were written by 
DeWitt Copp and Samuel Elkin. 
Scores of rabbis and laymen are 
working on various aspects of the 
movie production and distribution, 
including the Commission for In- 
terfaith Activities chairmanned by 
Harold W. Dubinsky and the JCS 
TV and Radio Committee, headed 
by Silas Adelsheim. 


100 Local Distributors 

During the High Holy Day sea- 
son, several hundred telecasts and 
many group showings of “With All 
Thy Heart,” the JCS movie about 
Rosh Hashono and Yom Kippur, 
are anticipated. This is one of the 
first trilogy. The other two, “A 
Time for Valor,” dealing with 
Chanuko, and “Freedom Rings,” a 
Passover movie, which won an 
American Film Assembly citation, 
are in popular demand. So are the 
first two JCS films “Let There Be 
Light,” a Chautauqua documenta- 
ry, and “This Is Our Faith,” a film 


about the synagogue. 


Brotherhoods 


PRINTS OF THE MOVIES, which run 
a quarter-hour, are being made 
available to TV stations in the ma- 
jor markets throughout the country 
through 100 volunteer local dis- 
tributors. They also should be 
shown by all temple brotherhoods, 
and to other temple groups includ- 
ing religious schools. A 16 mm 
sound projector is required, and a 
professional projectionist is rec- 
ommended. Many congregations, 
brotherhoods, sisterhoods, and 
other organizations are purchasing 
permanent prints at $35 each, or 
three for $100. Inquiries about 
securing prints may be addressed 
to the Jewish Chautauqua Society. 
838 Fifth Ave., New York 21, N. Y. 

The movies will be good for 
showings year after year, and are 
particularly timely during the peri- 
od of each holiday. They provide an 
unexcelled community relations op- 
portunity to foster better interfaith 
understanding by arranging show- 
ings to local church and civic 
groups. Several brotherhood groups 
have formed community relations 
committees to obtain maximum 
local showings. 

The movie project opens new 
roads to better interfaith under- 
standing, and imposes an obliga- 
tion on the brotherhoods to secure 
many more individual annual JCS 
memberships to help finance future 
films. 


Kahn Legacy to JCS 


SUBSTANTIAL RESIDUARY be- 
A quest to the Jewish Chautau- 
qua Society is contained in the will 
of George R. Kahn, of New York 
City, who died recently. Mr. Kahn 
formerly served on the National Ex- 
ecutive Board, and was active in Mt. 
Neboh Temple Brotherhood. He is 
survived by his widow, Mrs. Estelle 


Kahn. 
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(Above) Production Center, New York motion picture studio, is 
transformed into a temple for confirmation scene of ‘Festival of 
Faith,” Jewish Chautauqua Society movie about Shovuos. Bernard 
Lenrow portrays the rabbi. (Left) Second trilogy on Jewish festi- 
vals again features Newman family, left to right: Lydia Shaffer, 
Mary Welch, Shepperd Strudwick, Steven Meininger. 


(Lower left) Beverly Lunsford comforts Staats Cotsworth in poign- 
ant scene from Purim movie, “Change of Heart.” Six holiday 
films produced by JCS are being telecast around time of each 
festival. 


(Below) Children get family plaudits for roles of Queen Esther 
and her handmaiden in Purim play. (Bottom) Sylvan Lebow, left, 
executive supervisor, discusses scene for Sukos film, ‘Count Your 
Blessings,” with Mende Brown, director, and Michael Phillips, 
assistant director. 











PROFILES 


about men who have 
rendered outstanding 
service to brotherhood 


HEN ROGER W. STRAUS died 

July 28 at the age of 65, the 
temple brotherhoods lost a_pio- 
neering leader, industry lost a titan 
and humanity lost a_ stalwart 
worker for better interfaith under- 
standing. When the National Fed- 
eration of Temple Brotherhoods 
was organized in 1923, Mr. Straus 
was its first president, continuing 
until 1931. 

In a keynote address entitled 
“Judaism Becomes the Jew” at the 
1951 NFTB Biennial Convention 
in New York, the year the UAHC 
and its affiliates moved from Cin- 
cinnati, Mr. Straus recalled how 
the NFTB was organized “to stim- 
ulate young men’s interest in the 
work of the synagogue.” In 1923, 
NFTB comprised 51 brotherhoods 
with 6,400 members. Today it has 
grown to 360 brotherhoods with 
60,000 members. 

“My interest in your work has 
never faltered,” Mr. Straus told the 
convention. (This was attested by 
a visit he madeto the NFTB office 
just a few weeks before his death. ) 

“The NFTB,” he added, “has 
proved itself a powerful agency 
for the advancement of our reli- 
gious ideals and has been an out- 
standing contributor to Jewish life. 
It has devised new techniques to 
bring to the attention of the un- 
synagogued the strength and 
beauty of our faith. It is one of 
the outstanding contributors to 
better understanding, and thereby 
to strengthening our country.” 

The esteem with which Mr. 
Straus was held by NFTB was in- 
dicated by his election as honorary 
president. In 1952 he was named 
Man of the Year by the Metropoli- 
tan Conference. 

His service to Judaism was not 
limited to the work of NFTB. He 
was on the executive board of the 
Union of American Hebrew Con- 
gregations and was president of 
Congregation Emanu-El in New 
York City. In 1943 he received an 
honorary degree from the Hebrew 
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Roger W. Straus 





Union College. One of his major 
interests was the National Confer- 
ence of Christians and Jews, of 
which he was co-chairman. 

Mr. Straus retired in April as 
chairman of the board of the 
American Smelting and Refining 
Company, the largest smelter and 
refiner of mineral ores itt the 
world. He hoped to devote more 
time to the job to which he was 
elected in March, chancellor of the 
New York Board of Regents. 

Mr. Straus is survived by his 
widow, the former Gladys Eleanor 
Guggenheim; two sons, Oscar S. 
Straus, 2nd, and Roger W. Straus, 
Jr., of New York, and a daughter, 
Mrs. Max Hart, of Northbrook, III. 
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11 New JCS 
Life Members 


LEVEN NEW LIFE MEMBERSHIPS 
E- in the Jewish Chautauqua So- 
ciety were obtained recently. They 
are: University Synagogue Men’s 
Club, Los Angeles; Dr. Louis H. 
Winer, Los Angeles; Temple Beth 
Israel Men’s Club, Sharon, Pa.; 
Leon N. Newman, Charles C. Dawe 
Foundation, George Stromberg, 
Milton A. Cohen, Jack Lohn in 
memory of Fritzie Ginsberg, all of 
Chicago; Isadore Herman, Los An- 
geles; Temple Israel Brotherhood, 
New Rochelle, N.Y., in honor of 
Rabbi Jacob K. Shankman; Morris 
Golub, New Rochelle. Life member- 
ships are $1000; payment may be 
spread over four years at $250 a 
year. They may be taken out by an 
individual or organization, in some- 
one’s honor, or in memory of a 
dear departed. 


W elcome, 


New Affiliates 


Ventura, Calif., VENTURA COUN. 
TY JEWISH COUNCIL MEN’S 
CLUB, Pres., Jack Berkowitz; South 
Miami, Fla., SOUTH DADE JEW- 
ISH CENTER MEN’S CLUB, Pres., 
David Katz; Fairlawn, N. J.. 


BROTHERHOOD OF REFORM 
TEMPLE OF FAIRLAWN, Pres., 
Nathan Kingston. 





TRIBUTE TO WERTGAME — In recognition of his outstanding service, Leo Wertgame, right, 
NFTB president, recently was honored with a life membership in Temple B’nai Jehudah 
Brotherhood. Howard W. Friedmann, brotherhood president, is seen here presenting a 
plaque citation to Mr. Wertgame, who also is past president of the Kansas City temple. 
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